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From ais hollow shell, 
And the sea is as smooth as a well: 
For the winds and the waves 
In wild order form, 
To rush to the halls 
And the crystal-roofed caves 
Of the deep, deep ocean, 
To hold consultation 
About the next storm. 


The moon sits on the sky 
Like a swan s.eeping 

On the stilly lake: 

No wild breath to break 

Her smooth mossy jight 
And ruffle it into beams : 


Tbe downy clouds droop 
Like moss upon a tree, 
And in the earth’s bozom grope 
Dim vapours aod s'reams. 
The darkness is weeping, 
O, most silently! 
Without audible sigh 
All is noiseless and bright. 


Still, ’tis living silence here, 
Sach as fills not with fear. 
Ab, do you not hear 
A humming aod purring 
All about and about ? 
Tis from souls let out, 
From their day-prisons freed, 
And joying in release, . 
For no slumber they need. 


Shining through this ei of peace 
now pours her omnipresence, 
And various nature 
Feels through every feature 
The joy intense, 
Yet 80 passiontess, 
Passionless and pure ; 
The human mind restless 
Leng could not endure. 


But hush, while I tell, 
As the shrill whispers flutter 
Through the pores of the sea— 
Whatever they otter 
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I'll interpret to thee. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


“ For Heaven's sake, take me over !” 

So cried a pale panting man to William Egerton, who was 
sculling easily down the reedy riverCam. Egerton looked up 
in the direction of tbe ery, and sew a sight which gave him a 
shock, and made him “hold up” his boat immediately. The 
man who bad called out £0 piteously clambered down the bank 
to the very eage of the water, where he stood with blood pouring 
from his nose, his face like that of a ghost, his dress dirordered, 
bis neckerchief awry, hie bat pre: tightly over his head, his 
long hair hanging about like a bandle of snakes, and his hands 
clasped implorivgly before him as be repeated his ory: ‘‘ For 
Heaven's sake, sir, take me over! Do, ior Heaven’s sake, put 
me across!” 
“Why can’t you go over the ferry 1” aeked Egerton discontent- 
edly. ‘ This isn’t a ferry-boat.” 

“ For Heaven s sake, put me across!" repeated the man, stretch- 
ing out bis bands as if to catch bold of Egerton’s boat. ‘‘ Do put 
me acrosse—the devils are after me !” 

“ What devils?” asked Egerton. 

“ The bailiffe—the bailiff! Ob, put me across!” 

“I doubt whether my boat will hold both of us,” grambled 
Egerton. “ Here, catch the end of my scull, and pull the boatin. 
Gently, gently, or you'll capsize me.” 

For the man had eagerly seized the scull, and very nearly up- 
set the boat, which, though it was not cauvas-covered, and though 
it was called at Cambridge a tub, was in reality a very 
light skiff, such a8 many @ motber would think it dangerous for 
her darling son to trust bimself in alone. However the micer- 
able man was able, and apparently delighted to get into even 80 
fail a craft. 

Egerton pushed off very carefully, and just as he bad dipped 
bis sculls for the first stroke, he beard a boareé, dull, con- 
fased roaring in the distance, and the wretched passenger 
cried: “ Quicker—quicker; they’re acomipg: can’t ye beur 
‘em?’ 

Egerton was on the point of making an angry rejoinder, for 
he didn’t at all like the man’s tone; but young men of twenty 
sympathise with those who are escaping from the bailiffs, and he 
merely replied coolly: “ All right, my friend; as soon #s | get 
settled to my work, I'll take you across like a thot, I dou't 
know whether yoy care about = trousers and things, but the 
blood from your nose is dropping all over them.” 


The man only shook bis bol carelessly, and kept his eyes 
fixed on the opposite bank. 

Egerton gave way with a will, and ae be had to steer for him- 
self, he was obliged occasionally to turn his head to see where he 





Once as he faced about again, and looked towards 


was going. 





saw the latter watching a number ot circles in | 


8 pa ger, he 
t - vier astern of the boat. As the passenger twisted his be ad | 
back to it4 former position, the boat gave a lurch, and Egert sn | 
sil i “You'd better sit still, my friend ; what the deuce | 
re you ooking at’ 
* Nothing.” 


You were looking at somethiog, I'm sure, for 1 saw the cir 
he water myself; | suppose a fish jamped.”’ 
hat were it, master,” eaid the passenger dreamily ; ‘ 
im ped 1 eee it 
By this time they had reached the opposite bank, for the Cam 
narrow river; and tne mao, having got ashore, ran up 
steep path which led down to the river as fast as his le el 
would carry him, without speaking a word or looking bebind | 


nto 
“Ve 
fy.! 


aa 


Lhe 


him 

Well,” thought Everton, as be palled away, “ he might bave 
said ‘'Thank’ee’ at aoyrate; but I suppose he is in too great a 
funk to be civil.” 

As he rowed along leisurely towards the favourite ion on the 
river's b ank, he heard th noices of the parsuers getting plaine r 
.od plaiver as they came nearer and nearer, and it sounded as il 
they were shouting “ Murder! murder!’ He langhed as he 
thought of the dodge the bailiffs must have used to get a crowd 
to assist them in the pureuit of a poor runaway, whose only crime 
was probably shortness of work, which was necessarily followed 
by arrears of reot; and he chuckled as he thought of the start he 
must have helped the fugitive to get; for the bridge was half a 
mile off, and the nearest ferry was close at haod certainly, but 
had nubody in attendance, as the young gentlemen at college, 
who were the chief patrous of the ferries, were nearly all of them 
iway for the long vacation Egerton was one of the few «fill 
left at Cambridge, where be was suppose d to be reading for bis 
next examivation, He could now distinctly hear voices calling 
upoa him to stop, bute only quickeoed his stroke, and kuew he 
should be at The Plough almost as soon as any of them could 
get across to the towing-path, which waa on the other side of the 
river, and which waa by tar the nearest way for foot passengers. 
At the ion be would nudoubtedly find other boasts like bis ovn, 
and who chould say in which the fugitive debtor had been help- 

d across the river? Besides, the bailiffs couldn’t do anything — 
eyond abusing bim, if they care dor dared to abuse him—even 
f they knew to whom they owed the spoiiing of the chase. So 
we “spared” cheerfully down to The Plough, put up his boat 


mongst several others like bis own, and sauntered into the 
moking-room, where be was goon engaged in a game of baga elle 
with one of the many young gentlemes who were there, and who 
were supposed, a8 he was, to be spending their vacation at the 
University for the purpose of studving ancient languagis or 
mathematics. tle was not half through his first game when there 
was heard trom the towir zg path ®& tremendvuus shouting, aud a 


varee cry of ** Boat! boat! 


He rust 


boat wel 


wd out with the rst, and stood on the lawn whilst a 
woes to the towing path and brought over about a 
ig whom there were two men who evidently 
r they ordered the rest about in a high 
od mighty manver, and one of the two, turning to the lad 
n charge of the moored skiff4, asked with the air of one 
who had a right w ark: “ Which of these boats came in last, 
pray?’ 

the boat keeper wilbout hesitation peiated to Egerton's 

“Aod which of you young gentiemeo,” continued the questiouer, 
* rowed down in this boat?” 

He was avewered by a careless laugh from the knot of 
pouvg wen in flannel garments and straw bats, and by a scera‘ul 
inquiry: “ Whet the dickens bas it to do with you?” 

The two men who assumed so much aulhority consulted to 

thr to a whisper, carefully examined Egerton’s boat, and then 
of them having appareutly takeo the measure of the young 
smeu, said civilly: “Lf you young gentlemen will come with 
int) A private room, | think I can make it plain to you what 

t bas to do with us,’ 

fr # young oarsmen interchanged looks of inquiry; 


dozen pereons, ame 
were io authority, 


ou 
ou 
us 


be dickens 


and wheo 


Egerton exclaimed: “Ob! come along ; let us hear what they 
have to say,’ & general move was made towards the Inn; 
mad the two men in authori'y aud the young oarsmen 
locked themselves in a private rvom, everybody clse being left 
outside, 


Oue of the two men immediately opened th: proceedings by 
saying in a severe tone of voice : “ This is a very serious busi 
bess, gentlemen I hold a warrant for the apprehension of a 
man, aud here is the warrant. We Wacked the maa; found out 
he houre where he was, and we bad almost reached his biding 
place, When somebow or otber be got wind of it, aad bolted to 
wards the river, # bad a goodish start of us, though he did 
come down a cropper (and hurt himself, 1 should say) jumping a 
ow wall; but we kept him in sight all across the common, and 
we saw him landed on the other side of the river by somebody 
n obe cse skills you young geatlemep u-e, and dressed, as 
far a8 we could see, exactly a8 you are drerse}. Li it was one of 

ou, we depend oa you to tell us which it was,” 

There was a shorteilence, and then one of the young varsmen 
asked: ‘What bad the man been doing” 

He is suspected,” answered tle officer sol muy, “ of doing 
murder.” 
here and exclamation of horror amongst the 
young oarsmen, and all eyes were turned expectantly towards 
Egerton, who, pale as a sbeet, and horror-stricken at the 
notion of having aided a murderer, could scarcely find voice 
esough to say: “I put him acrors: he said the bailitls were after 
1 ih 
* | daresay he did,’ remarked the officer dyily ; “and now you 
\ave thrown us off the scent. 1 suppose you dida’t see which 
way he went?” 

“1 coulda’t,” answered Egerton disconsolately ; “ he was hid- 
den directly by the wood ; nnd when he got to the top of the cart- 

sue, there were five roads for him |e choose from.” 

“ Exactly,” rejoined the officer bitterly. “I knew that: 
and the people were knocked up, and my mate and | 
coalda’t go all five ways, You've made a. pretty mess, young 


e ‘ 


ith 


Was a start 


** Is there uothiog | ean de?" asked Egerton anxiously, 
“Should yoo know the maa egain *” inquired the offleer, 
Anywhere and in.any disgiise, | think,” answered Egertoa, 

L bed him carefully all tye time I sat.. opposite 
to hm, and i notwed amongst other things that be had lost 
two front teeth, aod that be bad an ancoor tattooed on his 
left wrist.” 





“ Did be throw anything into the river!” asked the officer. 

Egerton started, as a sudden recollection flashed «cross him 
sod he replied: “1 dida’t see him drop anythiug in she river, 
tu L remember well that he vearly capsized the boat by sudden- 
yturoing rownd and back again, aod that afterwards | saw 
relies iu the water, as it « fish had jumped, or something 
had been dropped in the river. Le said a fish bad jumped, but 
your question makes me think it was not so.” 

**Could you point out the spot?’ inquired the officer, 
Yes,” aoswered Egerton, “ within a yard or so.” 
Aud uow, sir,” coutioued the officer, “I must ask for your 


several 
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Bo'h were readily given, and taken down. 

The two officers then muttering discontented'y that they bad 

“lost time enough already,” prepared to depart. Egerton went 
part of the way with them, and by earnest entreaty obtained 
from the principal, Sergeant Gumps, a promise that they 
would let him know from time to time how they eucceeded in 
their search. 
The river was dragged, under proper superintendence, at the 
spot indicated by Egerton, and #mopg*t many strange articles 
fished up, there wasa life-preserver, which was taken possestion 
of by the authorities. 

Egerton grew so restless and sleepless with thinking of what 
he bad done, that when a week had elapsed, during which he 
had received no satisfactory intelligence, be determined to ret 
out for Y—— from which seaport Sergeant Gumps bad dated his 
last letter. Le went to the lodgings of the eergeaut, who was 
evidently very pleased to see him. 

“ How are you, Mr. Egerton ?” exclaimed the sergeant cheer- 
fully. ‘I am delighted to see you, tir; yeu've come in the 
nick of time. I was just going to write to you, to ask you if 
you could make it convenient to come over ber. There’s news 
to tell you, sir.” 

* Well,” said Egerton, “ come over to my bolel in balf an hour 
and dine with me, and then you can tell me all about it. I'm 
staying at The Albion.” 

* Ul be there, sir, without fail,” eaid the sergeant. 

LHe was as good‘as bis word ; ané when the meats of The Al 
bion bad been removed, and the wires of The Albion were sparkl- 
ing on the table between him and Egerton, he unfolded his tale 
and emptied wis glass at his leisure. 

“I'll begin at the beginning, sir,” he said, “ Of course you 
recollect that about a month ago there was a story in the papers 
about a man that kept a pike in Suffolk. The man had living 
with him bis wile, and his wife’s mother, an old woman, over 
eoventy. One evening, the man aod his wife went out to a 
merry makivg, some miles off, leaving the old woman to take 
the pike money and open the gate, and allthat. They'd done 
the same thing ofien enough before, and no harm came of it, as 
most of the people that weat backwards and furwardes on the 
road were friendly with the pike-keeper, and bis wife and her 
mother; and mauy of the foot passengers used to go into the 
to!l-house, aod sit a bit, and have a talk. Amoogst these was a 
tramp called Jack Andrews. Nobody knew any harm of him ; 
he was a handy chap, and was always trampiog ab ut the coua- 
try dcing odd jobs here aod there. Well, the very evening the 
pike man and his wife went out to the merry-making, Jack 
Andrews happened to go into the toll house, and heard them 
talking about it, and saying they shouldn’t be bome very likely 
before morning. Well, they didn’t get home until ove io the 
morning, and when they got bome they found the door of the 
toll house open, and when they went io they saw the poor old 
woman dead oo the ground, with ber skull beaten isn; aad the 
money that was ready for the collector, who was expected to call 
next day, was gove. It was a tidy sum, and all in coin, There 
was an inquest, of course; and it came out in evidence that 
Jack Andrews had known about the mosey and where it was 
put; and # stranger, who drove through the toll gate beiween 
twelve at night and one, whem there wes generally little or no 
traffic on that road, raid the gate was opeved to him by a man, 
who, by the description, must bave been Jack Andrews, though 
he ought by that time to have been a good six hours’ tramp 
away from the place. The verdict was ao open one ; you kaow 
what that is, sir: ‘Murder against some person of persons un- 
known.” However, | got a warrant for the apprehension vf 
Jack Andrews. 

“ T never saw him, and I dou’t kaow anything more of him 
by sight than the glimpse I got as we chevied bim (‘or I've no 
doubt, from my intormation, it was b.m) the other day, wheo 
you came and spoiled the businers (excuse me, tir) with your 
boat. From inquiries we bave mide, we've every rearoa to be 
lieve that the man you took over ia your boat is bow in this 
town, aod thinks be is going to sail the day after to-morrow lor 
Australa. But I think we sball spoil his litle game. If you 
can swear he is the man you pat across the river, | can ewear 
the man you put across is the man we chased; aod | have evi 
lence to prove that the man we chased is Jack Andrews. Whe 
ther he committed the marder or vot, is apother ques'ion. The 
tan | speak of goes every night to a public-houre in this town 
I keep it weil watebed, aud I've sufficient force at band for all 
emergencies, If you've uo objection, we'll go to-night, where you 
can see him without beiog teen yourself, aud I can then decide 
what is to be done.” 

“Til go at oace, il you like,’ cried Egezton, springing up ex- | 
citedly 

* It ain’t time yet, sr, 
watch; * 


said the officer, looking coolly at his 
‘itisn't uine o'clock yet, and our man seldom goes to 
the public belore ten, and never leaves till it closes,” 


—— 


THE CAREER OF LAMARTINE. 


Ove and twenty years ago the death of Lamariiae would 
have been an event of European importance. At that time, 
a week afler the beginuing of the February Revolution, he 
was already considered as the representa‘ive of order and 
moderation among colleagues who held various shades of 
Opinion, trom the decorous Republicanism of Marrast and 
Garnier Pagcs to the Jacobinism of Ledru Rollio. The re- 
spectab’e classes of France were thoroughly frightened by a 
revolution effected by an extemporized city mob, and orga 
pized by an sudacious minority chiefly consisung of the 
writers ia two newspapers. It might possibly have been in 
the power of Lamartine, who, down to the very eve of the 
Revolution, had never joined che Kepublican party. to save 
covstilutional government by supporting a regency when the 
high-spirited Duchess of Orleans took her son to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. In another mood of mind the sentimental 
anc impulsive orator might not bave been disinclined to me- 
diate between the Republic and the Monarchy; but he had 
lately written « romantic history or eulogy of the grcat Re- 
volution, and af the moment it pleased him better to bea 
Republican leader than to become the protector and repre- 
sentative of an infantpiiace. Ifthe had maintained the Or- 
leans family on the Lorene, a gesponsible or free Constitution 
might perhaps bave tsken permanent root. It was in con- 
sequence of Lamartine's decision that thecountry was [right- 
ened into the acceptance, three years later, of the Imperial! 
system against which educated Frenchmen struggle in vain. 
The temporary supremacy ot the rabble was odious to all 
ober classes of the community; bat after ibe collapse of 
Parismentary government the only alternative was to rely 
oo the peasantry, Who preferred au absolute ruler tw an Ag- 
sembly. During the anarchy which followed the flight of 
the King, respectable Frenchmen who had long agsociated 
the Republic with the Reign of Terror were to some extent 
reassured by the presence in the Provisional Government of 
an accomp ished geatiemau who had been a supporter of 
Royalty and a champion of the Church. Tne Opposition to 
Gaizot had included Legilimists like Berryer, and dynastic 








licans of the National and Reforme, who ultimately made 
their moderate allies the instruments of their own upexpect 
ed uiumpb. Lamartine’s eloquence had been ¢mployed i 
the promotion of the common cause; but his admirers seuice- 
ly understood, as be had perbaps himself never deci'ed, 
which of many factions had attracted bis sympathy. Tie 
part which be had taken in the establishment of the Republic 
was impertectly knowr, and it was justly assumed that his 
instincts and sympathies would be opposed to the coarse 
violence of his more dangerous associates. Although be was 
but imperfectly trusted by his Jacobinical colleaguce, he bad 
given recent pledges to the Revolution; and in the Provi 
sional Government itself there was a moderate party which 
needed a leader. Among the nine or ten bold adventurers 
who had appoinid themselves to exercise supreme power, 
Lamartine alone possessed avy considerable. personal distinc 
tion. Louis Blanc, then a young mar, had vever shared in 
public life, except as @ journalist; aod of the other members 
of the Government not one rose above mediocrity. Lawar- 
tine also derived great power from the confidence ot the de- 
feated party, which, as it afterwards appeared, formed the 
great majority of the population. While the Republicans 
were flattered by the accession of their brilliant convert, the 
bulk of the community regarded him as the*sole repreeenta 
tive in the Government of their interests and opinions. 

The hopes of those who trusted to Lamartin@ were par 
tially justified by bis subsequent conduct; and where per- 
formance tell short of expectation, prophecy, according to 4 
well known mythological law, bas converted itself into his 
tory. For twoor three months he floated on the surface of 
the popular tide, and sometimes be checked by ap elcquect 
appeal the noisy violence of the mob. The common trad: 
tion that be saved France from Jacobinism is almost wholly 
fabulouwr. Oa one occasion be pacified a blatant mob which 
demanded a change of the pational colourr, by informing 
them, with doubtful accuracy, that the red flag had only 
been consected with the massacres of Paria, while the tri- 
colour had made the vic'orious circuit of Europe. If bis 
autbority as a historian is sufficient to discredit his siacerity 
48 a0 orator, he was in the hatit of calming the people with 
solemn assurances entirely opposite to his practical inter 
tions. In his chatacteristic history of the Revolution and of 
himeel!, be quotes at creat length a speech which he ce 
precated the injurious suspicion that the Provisional Gov 
ernment meditated the exployment of the army to coerce 
the people. It was impossible, he declared, that a Gover 
ment issuing from the victory of the people over the soldiery 
of Bugeaud should disgrace itself by relying on mililary 
force against the founders of iis power. Having satisiac 
torily illustrated bis own eloquence, the bistoriaa in the fol- 
lowing pages proves his statesmanlike sagacily by the state- 
ment that be was at the time concentraliog @ large force in 
the Northern departments, with the purpose of throwiog bin 
self and his colleagues on the protection of the army, i! the 
people of Paris proved themselves too insubordinate. Those 
who are acquasiuted with Lamartine’s habitual use of Jan 
guage will believe either assertion according to their esti 
wate of its comparative probabili'y ; or, by a judicious com- 
promise, they may still more confidently iafér that when he 
addressed the people he had neither renounced the thought 
of employing military force, por made avy defioite arrange- 
ment tor restoring order with the aid of the army. 

When it was found that the dreaded Provisional Govern- 
ment practised neilber murder por confiscation, reviving 
coufidence took the form of unqualified gratitude to the only 
Minister who was kuown to disapprove of the precedents of 
1793. The most prudent act of the Government bed been the 
formation of the so-called Moveable Guard, which, absorbing 
into its ranks the youog ruttians aud reprobauus who bad 
made the Revolution, turued their energice into a regular and 
useful channel. In afier years many of the street moters dis 
tinguished themeel ves as gallant soluiergeta Africa and in the 
Crimes, an@ io the meantime they pot only abstained frou 
mischicf, but were ready at the word of command to shoot 
any troublesome person who might follow their own recent 
example. There was, never(heless, much cause jor the alarm 
wh ch was alterwards justified by the Lermible wsurrection ot 
Juxe. Large oumbers of workmen were maipiaived almost 
in idleness at (he public expense, and although Lovis Blanc 
alway> denounced the national works§ops, be loudly promul 

ated equally impracticatie and perilous fevic 
aw = Roliio, as Miaister of the Laterior, sent Commissioners 
to manage the clectiousin the Departmests, with instructions 
drawn, accordivg to commen rumour, by Madame Dudevant, 
which recalled the memory of the iamous cmivsaries of the 
Convenuon. Lamartine and his more moderate colleagues 
deserve credit for convokivg the Constituent Assembly, 
against (he wish of Louis Bisuc, who desired to prolong the 

covisional dictatorabip until the country was educated into 
R -publicanism. A dozen electoral divisious returned Lima 
tine to tue Assembly; and when it me', he was designated by 
Common consent as ite leader, and as the chief of the future 
Goveroment. His administravon of the Foreign Office de- 
rived # factitious lustre frum bis personal popularity, and he 
was supposed to have maiatained peace, which bad in trath 
never veen endangered. The Eoglish Government had, in 
accordance with its habitual policy, accepted the Revolution 
as a fact; aad the sovereigns of the Contiucat were trembliog 
for the security of inrones which bad been rude!y shaken. 
It Lamartine had been an original and resolate statesman, be 
might have anticipated Napoicon LI. by seconding the heroic 
adventure of Charles Albert, who had pushed the Ansirians 
trom Lombardy into the territory of Venice. The French 
Minister received coldly the overtares of the Piedmontese 
agents, only hinting that i. might be possible to purchase the 
French alliance by the surrender of Savoy. His more daring 
successor in power may Boast that, if he miade a bargain with 
lialy, be pertormed the stipulated service before be demanded 
the price. A foreign policy at once tortuous and timid did 
nuthipg to redeem the domestic blunder which precipitated 
Lamartine tor evertrom the summit to which tre bad been 
casually life’. : 
When the Provistunal Government resigned its functidus 
iato tue“hands of the Assemly, the moderate majority deter- 
mined to exciude the exireme Republicans from the Execu- 
tive Commission whieh was to administer the Goverument. 
By commen consent Lamartioe was Chosen as the principal 
member of the Commission: bat with incredible perversity 
he refused to accept office unless the obnoxious pame of Ledru 
Rollin were added to the list. The Assembly unwi'lingly 
acquiesced ; but from that moment it withdrew all confidence 
irom Lamaitive, sod the enlire nation sharéd its change o 
opinion. The Republic and its founders were discredited by 
the scandalous riot of May, when Lou's Blane was carried on 
the shoulders of the ao ioto the Assembly; and the heip- 
lessness of the Government, and perhaps the complicity of 
ove of its members, were reflected ia the desperate crvil war 
which raged fortwo or three days in tue midst of Paris. 
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ame aod address,” 


Liberals such as Thiers and Berryer, as well as the Repub. 


When the insurrection of June was at last repressed, the in- 
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and Lamartice subsided for the rest of his life into a most 
uopitied obscurity. His biography, as far as it is & poriion 
{ history, begins and ends with the first three or four months 
f the ill starred Republic. 
only 80 accomplished declaimer; aud after June, 1848, he 
xereised no greater influence in France than the humbilest 
elec it is more surprising that be should bave retaioed & 
egeudary reputation Uasn that his political importance should 
have wholly collapsed. 
Ihe conclusive jadgment of competent French critics con- 
rms Lamartine’s tide to the character of a poet, nor basa 
certain mertil languor of tone prevented him from securing 
many foreign admirers. No reader of the “ History of the 
Girondists” can doubt his literary genius, which, like the 
kiadred muse of Chateaubriand, was better suited to romance 
than to history. Jn composing his brilliant narrative he ts so 
utterly indifferent to truth that be sometimes describes in 
vmple detail events which, if they ever occurred, cau by no 
possibility have been known. It is scarcely credible that he 
should have beard that Rouget de L’Isle, author of the biood- 
thirsty and bad verses which have been set to the national 
vir, Was everywhere pursued in his fight from the guillotine 
by the sound of the Marseillaise. It is impossible that any 
historian can Know the details of the last hours of Petion and 
Barbaroux, belure they perished in their solitude by starva- 
lion, or by the attacks of wolves. In far more important 
matters Lamartine’s authority is absolutely worthiess, as 
when, in an account of the battle of Waterloo, he kills eight 
horses under the Duke of Wellington, and makes the High- 
landers rip up the horses of the French cuirassiers with their 
palional weapon, the claymore. Even in recordiog his own 
experience he is not lees indifferent to fact. Many statements 
o his bistory of the Revolution of 1848 are positively contra- 
dicted by Louis Blanc, who is both a practised historian and 
1 man of honour. Probably it was in matters relating to 
nimself that Lamartine was moet thoroughly incapable of 
distinguishing between truth and falsehood. His vanity was 
marvellous in its extent and in its candour. La the account 
{ his travels in the Kast he relates how Lady Hester Stan- 
hope deduced trom the beauty of his arched instep, which to 
uinspired observers seemed prossically flat, the prophecy 
it he would be the first man ia France. In a later work, 
writing of himself in the third person, he describes bis own 
» aud figure with complacent admiration ; and his history 
i the revolution in which he took part is almost exciusively 
ccupied with bis owe speeches and intentions. Although be 
¥as Dot considered orthodox, he declares that “ M. de Lamar- 
had been created religious as the aif is created transpa- 
rent.” © The political priveiples of Lamartine were those of 
the eternal truth of whieh the Gospel is « page.” “ His sole 
tle was Liberty.” Is is true that he had a genuine love 
ior hberty, and that he consisteatly denounced both Imperial 
tyranny aad Jacobinieal violence. ‘The tenderness for Robe 8- 
pierre which be exbibits in the “ History of toe Girondists 
proceeds from the interest of an artist ia the central figare of 
us composition rather than from any tendency to sympathy 
wil tue pedantic and séntimental forms of murder. la per- 
sonal appearance Lamartine bore some resemblance to 
Wordsworth, though his face was less ragged aod weather- 
waten. La look aod manuer he might bave been misiakeno 
tur au Eoylishmav, especially a3 be spoke the language with 
correctness and fluency. His genius and temperament were 
essentially and entirely French; and bis place io literature 
ias Leen most fitly determined by the judgment of his coun- 
ry men. 
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CEAPTER V. 


Packers, or Miss Puckers as the liked to be called below- 
was a litle puzzled by her young mistress’s abstraction, 


alte 
while she brusbed out Maua’s wealth of raven hair for the night 
Stealing clavces at herself io the glass oppesite, she could not 


» observing the expression on Miss Bruce's face. ‘The light 
+ in it once more that had been so quenched by ber tather's 
sth. Puekers, who in the housekeepet’s room, had discussed 

affairs of the family almost hourly ever since that sorrowful 
event, considered that it must have left his daughter in the pos 
ession of uotold wealth, and that “ the young man from town,” 
13 she desigpated Tom Ryfe, was sent down expressly to uflord 
heiress ap estimate of her possessions, A true lady’s-waid, 
letermined to hazard the inquiry. 


wa 


‘I suppose, miss,” said she, brushing viciously, ‘‘ we shan’t 
e coin’ t» your auat’s pow quite to soov, I'm sure I've been 

ut hurried and put about, | doo’t scarce know which way to 
turn,” 


Why ’ asked Maud, quietly. “ Not so bard, peise 
‘ Weil, miss, a lady ix not like a servant, you know ; she can 
i? hooses, of course. But if | was you, mies, I'd remain 
There's the vew furniture to get; tbere’s the linen 


do as sh 


1 the spot 1 
see to: there’s the bailiff given waruiog; and that there 
young man from town, I suppose be wouldn't come if we could 


) without him, charging goodnees knows what, as if his very 
:was gold. Butl give you joy, miss, of your fortune, I 
>. I wasasayin’, only last night, was it? to Mrs. Plummer, 
says 1, ‘Whatever my young lady will do, says I, ‘in a house 
where she isn’t mistress, she that’s been used to rule her poor 
and ber pa’s, ah! ever since she cut ber teeth al- 
Mrs. Plummer says, says she “ 
That'll do, Packers,” observed Miss Bruce. “I shall not 
want you any more. Good-night.” « ; 
She took as little notice of ber handayaid’s volubility as if the 
at'er had been a grey parrot, and dismissed ber with a certain 
cold, imperial manner that none of the househojd ever dreamt it 
possible to dispute or disobey; but after Puckers, with a quan- 
ty of white draperies over ber arm, had departed to retura no 
, she sat down at the dressing-table and began to think 
with all her might. 
Her maid was a foe! no doubt: ail maids were; but the ebaft 
folly shot at random, went home to the quick. “A house 
where she wasn’t mistress!’ Had she ever considered the fu 
ture shelter offered her by Aunt Agatha in that light? Here at 
the Manor, for as long as she could remember, had she not 
reigned supreme? All the little arrangements of diaver parties, 
picuics, archery meetings, and euch gatherings as make up coun- 
iry society, bad fallen into her bands, Mamma didn’t care— 
mamma never cared how anything was settied so long as papa 
was pleased ; and papa thought Maud could not possibly do 
wrong. So by cegrees, and this st an age when young ladies 
» ordinarily in the schoolroom, Miss Brace had grown, on all 
social questions, to be the virtual head of the family. lt was a 
ition of which, till the time came to abdicate, she had not 
cufficiently appreciated the value. It seemed so nataral to or- 
ier carriages and horses at her own hours, to return visits, to 


mas itime, 
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lorious career of the Government was summarily terminated, 





THE ALBION 


receive guests, to do the honours of a comfortable country-bouse | 
with an adequate establishment, and now, could she bear to live 
with Aunt Agatha ou sufferance ’—Aunt Agatha, whom she 
had never liked, and whom she only refrained from suubbing and | 


Betore it was founded be was |retiing down, because they sv seldom met, but when the elder | 


lady bad been invited by the younger asa guest! ‘*To be de-| 
peudent,” thought Maud, mentally addressing the beautiful face | 
in the glass. “How sbould you like that? you with your| 
haughty head, aad your scornful eyes, and your bard unbeuding 
heart? I know you! Nobody knows you but me! And I 
kuow how bad you are—bow Capricious, and how cruel! When 
you wat anything, do you ever spare anybody to get it? Did 
you ever love any one on earth as well as your own way! 
Even mamma’? Ob! mamma, dear, dear mamma, if you bad 
lived I might have got better—1 was better, | koow I was bet- 
ter while I was with you, But now—now I must be myself. I 
can’t help it. After all, it is not my fault, What is it 1 most 
covet and desire in the world? It is power. Rank, wealth, 
luxury—these are all very well as accesvories of lfe; bat bow 
should I Joathe and bate them if they were conditional on my 
thinking, as other people thought, or doing what | was told! 1 
ought to have been a man. Women are such weak, vapid, idio- 
tic characters, io general, at least all 1 meet down bere, Eo- 
grosseu with their childrea, their parishes, their misrerable bouse- 
hold cars and perplexities, While in London, I believe there 
are wowea who actually lead a party and turn out & minister. 
But they are beautiful, of course. Well—and me? I don’t 
think I am so much amies, With my looks and the position I 
ought to have, surely 1 might bold my own with the best of 


them. But what good will my looks do me if Lam to be a de- 
pendent ou Aunt Agatha? No, Without the estate I am no 
thing. With it 1 might be anything. This lawyer thinks he cao 


win it forme. IL wouder if be knows. How clever he seems! 
and how thoughtful! Nothing escapes him, and nothing seems 
to take him by surprise. And yet what a fool I could make of 
him if 1 chose! 1 saw it before he bad been five minutes in the 
room. I woader now what be thinks of me! —whether he bas 
the presumptioa to suppose | could ever allow him to betray that 
he cared for me, I believe L should rather admire bis impu- 
dence! it is pleasant to be cared for, even by an inferior ; avd, 
after all, this Mr. Ryfe is not without his good poiuts. He has 
plenty of talent aud energy, and I should think audacity. By 
bis own account be sticks ut nothing, when he means winning, 
aod he certainly means to win for me if he can. I never saw 
anybody to eager, so much ia earnest, Perbaps he thinks that 
if be could come to me aud say, ‘ There, Mies Bruce, 1 have 
saved your birthright for you, aud I ask no'hiug but one kind 
word ia returo,’ | might be dispose to give it, and something 
more. Well, 1 don’t koow. Perbaps it would be as good a 
Way 4s avy other of geiti®g into favour. One thing is certain. 
I'he inheritance | must preserve at every sacrifice. Dear me, 
ow late itis! 1 ought to have been ia bed hours sgo. Puckers, 
ia that you? 

Puckers did not answer, and a faint rustle in the adjoiving 
room which bad called forth Miss Bruce’s question ceased the 
instant she spoke aloud. 

This young lady was not nervous; far from it, yet her wateb 
seemed to tick with extraordinary vigour, and her heart to beat 
harder than common while sbe listened, 

The door of communication between the two rooms war 
closed. Another door in the smalier apartment oveved to the 
passage, but this, she remembered, was habitually locked on the 
inside. It coulda’t be Puckers, theretore, who thus disturbed 
her mistress's reflections, uoless that handmaiden had come down 
the chimoey, orin at the window. 

In this smaller room Miss Bruce kept her riding habits, her 
ball-dreszes, her draperies of different fabrics, her tr anspareacies 
of all kinds, and her jewels. 

The house was very silent—eo sileut th stsin the distant corri- 
dors were distiuctly audible those faint and ghostly footialls, 
which traverse ali large houses after miduight. There were 
Candies burning on Maad’s wilet-table, but they served rather 
to chow how dismal were the shadowy corners of the large 
lofiy bedroom, thau to afford lights and coufidence to its in 
mute. 

She listened jntently. Yes; she was sure she heard some- 
body in the uext room—a slep that moved stealthily about; a 
boise a3 Of woodwork skilfully and cautiously toreed open. 

Ose moment she felt frightened. 
back the higher for its interruption. She could have escaped 
from her oWu rovm inio the pas*age, easi y enough, aud to 
alarmed the bouse ; bat when she reflected that its fighting gar 
rison consieted ooly of an old ivfirm but'er—for the footman 
was absent on lesve—ihere seemed to be litile gained by such 
& proceeding, if violeoce aud robbery were really inteaded. 
Besides, the rather scorned the idea of summovlog a-sis ance 
tll she had ascertained the amount of danger 

So sbe blew ber candle out, crept to the dour of 
room, and aia her band nviselessly ou its lock 

Dolily as she turned it, gently as she pushed the door beck on 
its hinges ioch by iach, she did not succeed in entering unob 
served, The light of a shaded lantern flushed over her the iv 
stant she crossed the threshold, dazzling her eyes indeed, yet 
but so Comp'etely but that the made out the figure of « mau 
standing over her shattered jewel-bex, of which he seemed to 
have been rifling the contents, Quick as thought, she said to 
herself—" Come, there is only one' If I can friguten him more 
tuan he frizghteos me, tae game is mine.” 

The man swore certain ghestly*oaths in a whirper, and Maud 
was aware of the muzzie of a pistol covering her above the dark 
lantern. 

She wondered why she wasn’t frightened, not the least fright 
ened—on!ly rather angry aud intensely determined to save the 
jewels, and have it out 

She could distinguish a dark figure behind the spot of intense 
light radiating round her own person, and perceived besides, al- 
most without looking, that an entrance had been made by the 
window, which stood wide open to disclose the topmost rounds 
of a gardea-ladder, borrowed doubiless from the tool-house, 
propped against its sill. 

What the bousebreaker saw was a vision of dazzling beauty 
in a flood of light. A pale, queenly woman, with haughty deli 
cate face, and loops of jet-black baifdalling over robes of white, 
erect and dauatless, fronting his Wyelled weapon without the 
slightest sign of fear. 

He bad never set eyes on such a sight as this; no, neither in 
circus nor music-ball, nor gallery of metropolitan theatre at 


Then her courage came 


the little 


Christmas. For a moment he lost his head—for « moment he 
hesitated. 

ln that moment Miss Bruce showed herrelf equal to the 
occasion. 


Quick as thought, she made one step to the window, pushed 
the ladder outwards with sll ber force, and shut down the sash. 
As it closed, the ladder, poising for an instant, fell with a crash 
on the gravel below. 

“ Now,” ehe said, quietly, “you are trapped and taken. 
Better make no resistance, for the gamekeep: rs watching below 
are & rough sort of people, and I do not wish to see you ill- 
treated.” 
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The man was aghast! What could it all mean? ’ Was be 
awake, or dreaming? She must be well backed, he said to bim- 
self, to assume such a position as this; and she looked so beau 
\iful—so beautiful! 









The la'ter consideration was not without its effect on him, 
even in the exercise of bis profession “Gentlemau Jim,” as 
his mates affirmed in their nervous Eng'ish, became a tool of 


the deepest crimson dye whenever a woman Was concerned, and 
this woman was in his eyes as an angel of light 

Nevertheless, instinctively rather than of intention, 
tered hoarse] y— 

“Drop it, miss, | warn you. 
shoot, as sure as you stand there.’ 

** Shoot away!” she auswered with perfect composure; ‘‘ you 
will save me the trouble of givivg an alarm. ‘They expect it, 
and are waiting for it every moment below stairs. Light those 
candles, and let us ree what damage you have done belore you 
return the plunder.” 

A pair of wax-candles stood on the chimnevypiece, and he 
obeyed mechanically, wondering at himself the while. His can- 
uing, however, had pot entirely deserted him, and he left his 
pistol lying on the table, ready to snatch it away if she tried to 
take possession. It was thus be gauged her confidence, snd 
teeing she scarcely noticed the weapon, argued that powcrlul 
assistance must be near at hand to render this beautiful young 
lady so arbitffry and so unconcerned. His admiration buret 
out in spite of bis discomfiture.and critical position. 

“ Well, you are a cool one!” he exclaimed, in accen's of min 
gled vexation and approval. “A cool ove and a stunuer, I'm 
blessed if you ain’t! No offence, but I never see your likes 
yet, not since | was born. Come, miss, let’s cry quits. You 
pass me out o’ this om the quiet. I[ daresay ae 1 can make shift 
to get down without the ladder, an’ L’ll leave all Ut here gim 
cracks just as [ found ‘em. Now, l’ve seen ye once, I'm blesred 
if I'd take so much as an ear-drop, unless it was in the way of a 
keepsake, Puss me out, miss, and I'll promise—no, I'm blowed 
if 1 think as I can promise—never to come here no more.” 

Undirguised admiration—the admiration 


he 


mul- 


Ove word out loud and ll 


, 











ways avceptable to 
& woman when accowpanied with respect—shone in Gentleman 
Jim’s dark eyes. He seemed uffer a spell, and while he ac- 


knowledyed its strength, had bo power, bay, had no wish, to re 
sist its influence. When on such jobs as these it was his babit 
to observe an uausual sobriety. He was glad now to think of 
his adherence to that rule. Had he beew drank, he might, per- 
adyeoture, have insulted this divinity, What had come overt 





him? He felt almost pleased to know be was in her power, 
aod yet she treated bim like the dirt beneath her feet. 

“ No insolence, sir,” she said, in a commanding voice. “ Let 
me see, first of all, that every one of my trinkets is in its place 
There, that bracelet would have brought you money; th se 


diamonds would have been valuable if you could have got 
them clear off. You must have learat your trade very badly to 
suppose that with euch things in the bouse we keep 00 guard 
Come, t am willing to believe that distress brought you to 
thie, Listen. You arein my power, and | willshow you merey. 
If 1 give you five pounds now, .on the spot, and le 
will you promise totry aud get your 
ian 

The tears came io his eyes. This woman, then, that looked 
to like an angel, was an angel all through. Yet, touched as he 
felt in bis better vature, the proletary iustinct bade Lim try once 
more if her effort to get rid of bim originated in pity or fear, 
aod be muttered, “ Guineas! make it guinea, mies, aud I'll say 
done.” 

“ Not a shilling more, not a farthing,” she answered, moving 
ber baud as if to put it on the bell-pull “It cannot matter to 
me,”’ she added, in a tone of the moe. complete inditfereuce, ‘* but 
while Ll am about it I think | would be rather the making of an 
bovest man than the destruction of a rogue.” 

Her acting was perfect. She seemed so cold, so impassive, so 
completely mistress of the position, aud ail the time her heart 
was beatiog as the gambjer’s beats, albeit in winuing vein, ere 
he lifts the box from off the imprisoned dice- -as the lion lamers 
beats while he spurne in its very deo the mogster that could 


ou go, 


bread at au honest 


crush him with a movement, and that yet he holds in check by 
au imaginary force, irresistible only so long as it is unre 
sis'ed. 


Such situations bave a horrible fascination of their own. 1 have 
«veo known them prolonged to gratify a morbid thirst for ex 


citement; but I think Miss Bruce was chielly avxious to be re- 
leased from ber precarious position, aud to get rid of her visitor 
as soon a4 she could. Even her resolute nerves were beginning 


wo give way, aud she kuew ber own powers well enough to mis- 
trust & protracted trial of endurance. Feminive fortitude is to 
apt to break down ali at once, and Miss Bruce, though a cou 
rageous specimen of her sex, was but 4 woman who bad wrought 
hersel! up for a gallant effort, after all, 

She was quite unprepared though for its resuils. Gentleman 
Jim snatched up his pistol, stowed it away in his breast-pocket, 
as if heartily ashamed of it, brought out from that receptacle a 
pearl necklace and a pair of coral ear rings, dwhed them down 
ou the table with an imprecation, and looking ridiculously sheep- 
isb, thus delivered himselt— 

“ Five pounds, miss! Five devils! Ifever [ went 
five ebillings of you, or five fardens, may the hands rot off at 
my wrists and the teeth drop out of my bead. Strike me b iud, 
now, this moment, in this bere room, it I'd take so much a3 a 
pin’s head that you valued, pot if my life depended on ii and 
there wasn’t no other way of getting a morsel of bread! Look 
ye bere, miss. No offence ; 1’m bata rougk-and-ieady chap and 
you're # lady. 1 never come a-nigh one afure. Now | kuow what 
they mean when they talk of a real lady, and I see what it is 
puts such a spirit into them ewells as lives with the likes of you 
But a rough chap needn’t be a blind chap. 1 come in here for 
to clean out your jewel box, I tell ye fair. 1 dou’t think as I 
meant to have ilitreated you, and now | knowas I couldn't have 
done it, but I wanted them gimcracks just the same if 80 be 
as you'd like to see me shopped and lagged, you take and ioe 
that there bell, aud look if 1 go for to move a fovt trom this 
blessed spot. There! If to be as you bid me walk out fre 
from that there winder, take and count these here now at once, 


for to ack 


and see there's not ove missing aud not one broke. Say the 
word, miss—which is it to be?’ 
The reaction was coming on fast. Maud dared not trust her 





voice, but she pointed to the window with a gesture in which 
abe preserved an admirable imitation of confidence and com 
mand. Gentleman Jim threw up the gash, but paused ere he 
ventured his plunge into the darkness outside. 

“Look ye bere, mies,” be muttered in a hoarse whisper wilh 
one leg over the ledge, “if ever you wants a chap to do you a 
taro, don’t ye forget there’s one inside this waistcoat as wil! take 
a leap in a palter avy day to please ye. You drop a live to 
‘Gentleman Jim’ at the Sunflower, High Holborn. Ob! I can 
read, bless ye, and write and cipher too. What I says I 
sticks to. No offence, miss, I wonder will I ever ete you 
egain’?’ 

He darted back for an instant, much to Maud’s dismay, 
snatched a knot of ribbou which had fallen from her dress on 
the Carpet, and was gone, 


saw the latter watching a number ot circles in 
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t - vier astern of the boat. Ags the passenger twisted his head 
back to its former position, the boat gave a Jurch, and Egertun 
aie i ‘You'd better sit still, my triend ; what the deuce 
ere you looking at?’ 
* Nothing.” 


You were looking at sometbiog, I’m sure, for I saw the cir 


cles in the water myself; I suppose a fish jamped.”’ 
« Yes, that were it, master,” eaid the passenger dreamily; “a 
fi-h jumped—l eee it 


By this time they had reached the opposite bank, for the Cam 
a « Darrow river; and the mao, having got ashore, ran up 
the steep path which led down to the river as fast as bis legs 
would carry him, without speaking a word or looking behind 
him 

Well,” thought Everton, as be palled away, “ he might bave 
said ‘Thank’ee’ at aoyrate; but I suppose he is in too great a 
funk to be civil.” 

As he rowed along leisurely towards the favourite inn on the 
river's bank, he heard tha noices of the pursuers getting plainer 
.od plaioer as they came nearer and nearer, and it sounded as il 
t were shouting “ Murder! marder!” He laughed as he 
thought of the dodge the bailiffs must have used to get a crowd 
to assist them in the pursuit of a poor runaway, whose only crime 
was probably shortness of work, which was necessarily followed 
by arrears of reot; and he chuckled as he thought of the start he 
inust have helped the fugitive to get; for the bridge was half a 
wile off, and the nearest ferry was close at haod certainly, but 
bad nobody in attendance, as the young gentlemen at college, 
who were the chief patrons of the ferries, were nearly all of them 
sway for the long vacation. Egerton was one of the few still 
left at Cambridge, where be was supposed to be reading for bis 
next examiuation, He could now distinctly hegr voices calling 
upoo him to stop, bute only quickeoed his stroke, and kuew he 
should be at The Plough almost as soon as any of them could 
get across to the towing-path, which was on the other side of the 
river, and which Was by tur the nearest way for foot passengers, 
At the iun be would nudoubtedly tind other boasts like bis on, 
and who chould say in which the fugitive debtor had been help- 

d across the river’? Besides, the bailiffs coulda’t do anything — 
eyond abusing bim, if they carcd or dared to abuse him—even 
f they knew to whom they owed the spoiiing of the chare. So 
we “spared” cheerfully down to The Plough, put up his boat 


hey 


mongst several others like his own, aod sauntered into the 
moking-room, where be was goon engaged in a game of baga elle 
with one of the many young gentlemes who were there, and who 
were supposed, as he was, te be spending their vacation at the 
University tor the purpose of studving ancient languages or 


mathematics. tle 
was heard trom t 


was not half through his first game when there 
he towing-path a tremendous shouting, and a 
Boa r 


yaree cry oO! boat 


He rushed out with the 
boat went 
dozen persons, ame 
Were in authority, f 


rést, and stood on the lawn whilst a 
towing path and brought over about a 
g whom there were two men who evidently 
r they ordered the resi about in a high 
wid mighty manuer, and one of the two, turning to the lad 


f 


wross to th 


in charge of the moored skitls, asked with the air of one 
who had a right to ak: “ Which of these boats came in last, 
pray 4 

‘Vhe boat keeper wilbout besilatioa peiated to Egerton's 


“Aad which of you young gentiemeo,” continued the questiouer, 
* rowed down in this boat?” 


He was apswered by a careless Jaugh from the knot of 


young win in flannel garments aod straw bats,and by a scern'ul 
inquiry: “ Whet the dickens baa it to do with you?” 
The two men who aseumed 80 much authority courulted to 


thr io a whisper, carefully examined Egerton’s boat, and then 
one of them having appareutly taken the measare of the young 
oursmen, sail civilly: “Lf you young gentlemen will come with 
us int) & private room, | think | can make it plain to you what 
the dickens it bas to do with us,’ 

Pr ¢ young oarsmen interchanged looks of inquiry 


; and wheo 
Kgertoa exclaimed: “Ob! come along ; 


let us hear what they 


have to say,” a general move was made towards the ina; 
md the two men in authori'y aud the young oarsmen 
locked themselves in a private room, everybody clse being left 
outside, 


One of the two men immediately 
sayiog ina V “ This is & very Serious busi 
ess Ltemen I hold a warrant for the apprehension of a 
man, aud here is the warrant. We tacked the man; found out 

he house where he was, and we had almost reached his biding 

place, When souebow or otber he got wind of it, aad bolied to 
wards the river, He bad a goodish start of us, though be did 
come down a cropper (and hurt himself, | should say) jumping a 
ow wall; but we kept him in sight all across the common, and 
we saw him landed on the other side of the river by somebody 
n ove of Lucse skills you young geatlemeo u-e, and dressed, as 
far a8 we could see, exactly a8 you are dresse}. Li it was one of 
you, we depend on you to tell us which it was,” 


opened th: proceedings by 
te tone of voice 





There was a shorteilence, and then one of the young oarsmen 
ached: ‘**What bad the man been doing *” 
He is suspected,” answered tle officer solemuly, 
murder.” 
Lhere was a start and exclamation of horror amongst the 
young oarsmen, and all eyes were turned expectantly towards 
Egerton, who, pale as a sbeet, aud horror-atricken at the 
notion of having aided a marderer, could scarcely find voice 
esough to say: “I put him acrors: he said the bailifls were after 


” 


“of doing 


m 

“ | daresay he did,’ remarked the officer dgily ; “and now you 

ive thrown us off the scent. 1 suppose you dida’t see which 
way he went?” 

“| couldn't,” answered Egerton discoxsolately ; “ he was bid- 
den directly by the wood ; and when he got to the top of the cart- 
‘ane, there were five roads for him |o choose from.” 


“ Exactly,” rejoined the officer bitterly. “I knew that 
sid the people were knocked up, and my mate and | 
couldn't go all five ways, You've made a. pretty mess, young 
ré t 4 4 

‘1s there wothiog | ean de?” asked Egerton anxiously, 


“Should yoa Know the maa egain 2” inquired the offleer, 
Anywhere and in.any disgiise, | think,” answered Egertoo, 
L watched him carefully all te time | sat. opposite 
to hm, and i notiwed amongst other things that he had lost 
wo front teeth, and that he bad an ancoor tattooed on his 
left wrist.” 
“ Did be throw anything into the river!” asked the officer. 
Egerton etarted, as a sudden recollection flashed scross him 
sod he replied: “I dida’t see him drop apythiug in she river, 
I remember well that he vearly capsized the boat by saddea- 
round and back again, aud that afterwards | saw 
relies in the Water, as it a fish had jumped, or something 
had been dropped in the river. Le said a fish had jamped, but 
your que-tion makes me think it was not so.” 
* Could you point out the spot?’ inquired the officer, 
“Yes,” answered Egerton, “ within a yard or so.” 
* Aud uow, #ir,” oued the officer, “I must ask ior your 
ame sod address,” 


for 


bu 
vy turning 
several 


cout 


| part of the way with them, and by earnest entreaty obtained 


THE ALBION 
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Bo'h were readily given, and taken down. . 
The two officers then muttering discontented'y that they bad 
“ lost time enough already,” prepared to depart. Egerton went 


from the principal, Sergeant Gumps, 4 promise that they 
would let him know from time to time how they eucceeded in 
their search. 

The river was dragged, under proper superintendence, at the 
spot indicated by Egerton, and amopg*t many strange articles 
fished up, there was a life-preserver, which was taken possestion 
of by the authorities. 

Egerton grew so restless and sleeplees with thinking of what 
he bad done, that when a week had elapsed, duriog which he 
had received no satisfactory intelligence, be determined to et 
out for Y—— from which seaport Sergeant Gamps had dated his 
last letter. Lle went to the lodgings of the cergeant, who was 
evidently very pleased to see him. 

“ How are you, Mr. Egerton ?” exclaimed the rergeant cheer- 
fully, ‘L am delighted to see you, tir; yeu’ve come in the 
nick of time. I was just going to write to you, to ask you if 
you could make it convenient to come over ber, There's news 
to tell you, sir.” 

“ Well,” said Egerton, “come over to my botel in balf an hour 
and dine with me, and then you can tell me all about it. I'm 
staying at The Albion.” 

© Vl be there, sir, without fail,” eaid the sergeant. 

He was as good'as his word ; ané when the meats of The Al 
bion bad been removed, and the wires of The Albion were sparkl- 
ing on the table between him and Egerton, he unfolded his tale 
and emptied uis glass at his leisure. 

“I'll begin at the beginning, sir,” he said. “ Of course you 
recollect that about a month ago there was a story in the papers 
about a man that kept a pike in Sutfolk. The men had living 
with him bis wile, and his wife’s mother, an old woman, over 
seventy. One evening, the man aod his wife went out to a 
merry-makiog, some miles off, leaving the old woman to take 
the pike money and open the gate, and all that. They'd done 
the same thing ofien enough before, and no harm came of it, as 
most of the people that went backwards and forwards on the 
road were friendly with the pike-keeper, and bis wife and her 
mother; and mauy of the foot passengers used to go into the 
to'l-house, aod sit a bit, and have a talk. Amoogst these was a 
tramp called Jack Audrews. Nobody knew any harm of him ; 
he was a handy chap, and was always trampiog about the coua- 
try dcing odd jobs here and there. Well, the very evening the 
pike man and bis wife went out to the merry-makiog, Jack 
Andrews happened to go into the toll house, and heard them 
talking about it, and saying they shouldn’t be home very likely 
before morning. Well, they didn’t get home until one io the 
morning, and when they got bome they found the door of the 
toll house open, and when they went io they saw the poor old 
woman dead on the ground, with ber skull beaten in; aod the 
money that was ready for the collector, who was expected to call 
next day, was gone. It was a tidy sum, and all in coin. There 
Was an inquest, of course ; and it came out in evidence that 
Jack Avudrews had known about the movey and where it was 
put; and @ stranger, who drove through the toll gate beiween 
twelve at night and One, when there wes generally little or no 
traffic on that road, eaid the gate was opeved to him by a man, 
who, by the description, wnst have been Jack Andrews, though 
he ought by that me to have been a good six hours’ tramp 
away from the place. The verdict was ao opea one ; you kaow 
what that is, sir: * Murder against some person of persons un- 
known.” However, | got a warrant for the appreheosion of 
Jack Andrews. 

“I never saw him, and | dou’t kaow anything more of him 
by tight than the glimpse I got as we chevied him (‘or I've no 
doubt, from my intormation, it was b.m) the other day, wheo 
you came and spoiled the busive+s (excuse me, tir) with your 
boat. From inquiries we bave made, we've every rearon to be 
lieve that the man you took over io your boat is now in this 
town, aod thinks be is going to sail the day after to-morrow for 
Australia. But | think we shall spoil his lite game. If you 
can swear he 1s the man you pat across the river, I can swear 
the man you put across is the man we chased; and | have evi 
lenee to prove that the man we chased is Jack Andrews. Whe 
ther he committed the marder or vot, is another ques'ion. The 
man | speak of goes every night to a public-houre in this town 
I keep it well watebed, aud I've sufficient force at band for all 
emergencies. If you've uo objection, we'll go to-night, where you 
can see bim without beiog seen yourself, aud I can then decide 
what is to be done.” 

“Til go al once, if you ike,’ cried Egezton, springing up ex- | 
citedly 

. ie sin’t time yet, sr,” said the officer, looking coolly at his 
watch; “itisn’t uine o'clock yet, and our man seldom goes to 
the public belore ten, and never leaves till it closes.” 





a 


THE CAREER OF LAMARTINE. 


Ove and twenty years ago the death of Lamariiae would 
have been an event of European importance. At that time, 
a week after the beginuing of the February Revolution, he 
was already considered as the representa'ive of order and 
moderation among colleagues who held various shades of 
O;inion, trom the decorous Republicanism of Marrast and 
Garnier Pages to the Jacobinism of Ledru Rollin. The re- 
spectab’e classes of France were thoroughly frightened by a 
revolution etlected by an extemporized city mob, and orga 
nized by ax audacious minority chiefly consisuog of the 
writers in two newspapers. It might possibly have been in 
the power of Lamartine, who, down to the very eve of the 
Revolution, bad never joined .be Republican party. to save 
coustitutional government by supporting a regency when the 
high-spirited Duchess of Orleass took her son to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. In another mood of mind the sentimental 
anc impulsive orator might not have been disinclined to me- 
diate between the Republic and the Monarchy; but he had 
lately written « romantic history or eulogy of the grcat Re- 
volution, and aj the moment it pleased him better to bea 
Republican jeader than to become the protector and repre- 
sentative of an infantpiiace. Ifthe bad maintained the Or- 
leans family on the Lurene, & fesponsible or free Constitution 
might perhaps bave tsken permanent root. It was in con- 
sequence of Lamartioe’s decision Ubat the country was tright- 
ened into the acceptance, three years later, of the Imperia! 
system against which educated Frenchmen struggle io vain. 
The temporary supremacy ot the rabble was odious to ali 
other classes of the community; but after ibe collapse of 
Parismentary government the only alternative was to rely 
on the peasautry, Who preferred au absolute ruler to an Ag- 
sembly. During the anarchy which followed the flight of 


the King, respectable Freochmen who had long aesociated 
the Republic with tue Reign of Terror were to some extent 
reassured by the presence in the Provisional Government of 
an accomp ished geatiemau who had been @ supporter of 
Royalty anda champion of the Church. The Upposition to 








licans of the National and Réfurme, who ultimately made 
their moderate allies tae instruments of their own unexpect- 
ed uiumpb. Lamartine’s eloquence had been employed ly 
the promouon ot the common cause; but his admirers seatce- 
ly understood, as be had perbaps himself never deci'ed, 
which of many factions had attracted bis sympathy. Toe 
part which be had taken in the establishment of the Republic 
was imperfectly knowr, and it was justly assumed tbat his 
instincts and sympathies would be opposed to the coarse 
violence of his more dangerous associates. Although be was 
but imperfectly trusted by his Jacobinical colleaguce, be had 
given recent pledges to the Revolution; and in the Provi 
sional Government itself there was a moderate party which 
needed a leader. Among the nine or ten bold adventurers 
who had appointd themselves to exercise supreme power, 
Lamartine alone possessed avy considerable. personal distinc 
tion. Louis Blanc, then a young mar, had never shared in 
public life, except as a journalist; sod of the other members 
of the Government not one rose above mediocrity. Lawar- 
tine also derived great power from the confidence of the de- 
feated party, which, as it afterwards appeared, formed the 
great majority of the population. While the Republicans 
were flatiered by the accession of their brilliant convert, the 
bulk of the community regarded him as the*sole repreeenta 
tive in the Government of their interests and opinions. 

The hopes of those who trusted to Lamartin@ were pat 
tially justitied by his subsequent conduct; and where per 
formance tell short of expectation, propbecy, according to a 
well known mythological law, bas converted itself into his 
tory. For twoor three months he floated on the surface of 
the popular tide, and sometimes be checked by an elcquect 
appeal the noisy violence of the mob. The common trad:- 
tion that be saved France from Jacobinism is almost wholly 
fabulous. Oa one occasion he pacified a blatant mob which 
demanded achange of the national colours, by informing 
them, with doubtful accuracy, that the red flag had only 
been conaected with the massacres of Paris, while the tri- 
colour had made the vic'orious circuit of Europe. If bis 
autbority as a historian is sufficient to discredit his tiocerity 
48 an Orator, be was in the hatit of calming the people with 
solemn assurances entirely opposite to his practical inten- 
ions. Io his chatacteristic hisiory of the Revolution and of 
himself, be quvtes at creat length a speech which be de 
precated the injurious suspicion that the Provisional Gov- 
ernment meditated the employment of the army to coerce 
the people. It was impossible, he declared, that a Goverr 
ment iesuivg from the victory of the people over the soldiery 
of Bugeaud should disgrace itself by relying op milifary 
force against the founders of its power. Having satisiac 
torily illustrated his own eloquence, the bistoriaa tn the fol- 
lowing pages proves his statesmanlike sagaciiy by the state- 
ment that he was at the time concentraliog a large force in 
the Northern departments, with the purpose of throwiog bin 


self and his colleagues on the protection of the army, i! the 
people of Paris proved themselves too ineubordinate. Those 
who are acqusiuted with Lamartine’s habitual use of /an 


guage will believe either asserlion according to their esti 
wate of its comparative probabil y; or, by a judicious com- 
promise, they may still more confidently taler that when he 
addressed the people he had neither renounced the thought 
of employing military force, nor made any definite arrange- 
Ment for restoring order with the aid of the army. 

When it was found that the dreaded Provisional Govern- 
ment practised neiltber murder wor confiscation, reviving 
confidence took the form of unqualified gralilude to the only 
Minister who was kuown to disapprove of the precedents of 
1793. The most prudent act of the Government bed been the 
formation of the so-called Moveable Guard, which, absorbing 
into its ranks the young ruftians aud reprobaus who had 
made the Revolution, turued their energic? into a regular and 
useful channel. In afier years many of the street roters dis- 
tinguished themeelves as gallant solviergeta Africa and in the 
Crimes, an@ in the meantime they vot only abstained frou 
mischicf, but were ready at the word of command to shoot 
aoy troublesome person who Might follow their own recent 
example. There was, nevertheless, much cause for the alarm 
wh ch was aiterwards justified by the lerible wsurrection ot 
Jure. Large numbers of workmen were maipiained almost 
in idleness at (he public expeuse, and although Lovis Blanc 
alway> denounced the national worksops, be loudly promul 

ated equally impracticable and perilous #evices of socialism. 
Cae Roliio, as Minister of the Loterior, sent Commissioners 
to manage the clectionsin the Departmests, with instructions 
drawn, according to common rumour, by Madame Dudevant, 
which recalled the memory of the famous emiesaries of tbe 
Convention. Lamartine and his more moderate colleagues 
deserve credit for convokinog the Constituent Assembly, 
against (he wish of Louis Biauc, who desired to prolong the 
— dictatorabip until the country was educated into 
R-publicagism. A dozen electoral divisions returned Lamar 
tine to tue Assembly; and when it me', he was designated by 
Common consent as its leader, and as the chief of the future 
Goverpment. His administravon of the Foreign Office de- 
rived # factitious lustre from his personal popularity, and he 
was supposed to bave maintained peace, which bad in truth 
never veen endangered. The Eoglish Government had, in 
accordance Wilh its babitual policy, accepted the Revolution 
as a fact; and the sovereigns of the Contiueat were trembliog 
for the security of tnrones which had been rude!y shaken. 
If Lamartine had been an original and resolate statesman, he 
might have anticipated Napoicon LI. by seconding the heroic 
adventure of Charles Aiberi, who bad pushed the Ansirians 
trom Lombardy into the territory of Venice. The French 
Mivister received coldly the overtares of the Piedmontese 
agents, only hinting that i. might be possible to purchase the 
French alliance by the surrender of Savoy. His more daring 
successor in power may, Boast that, if he meade a bargain with 
Italy, be performed the stipalated service before he demanded 
the price. A foreign policy at once tortuous and timid did 
nothivg to redeem the domestic blunder which precipitated 
Lamartine tor evertrom the summit to which tre bad been 
casually lufze’. 
When the Provistunal Government resigned its functidus 
into (he hands of the Assemoly, 'he moderate majority deier- 
mined to exciude the extreme R-publicans from the Execu- 
tive Commission whieh was to administer the Goverument. 
By common consent Lamartine was chosen as the principal 
wember of the Commission: bat with incredible perversity 
he refused to accept office unless the obnoxious pame of Ledru 
Rollin were added to the list. The Assembly vawi'lingly 
acquiesced ; but from that moment it withdrew all confidence 
irom Lamaitive, sod the entire nation shared its change o! 
opinion. The Republic and its founders were discredited by 
the scandalous riot of May, when Lou's Biane was carried on 
the shoulders of the mov ioto the Assembly; and the heip- 
lessness of the Government, and perhaps the complicity of 
ove of its members, were reflecied ia the desperate civil war 

















Guizot had included Legilimists lke Berryer, and dynastic 
pubs 


Liberals such as Thiers and Berryer, as well as the 


which reged fortwo or three days in tue midst of Paris. 
When the insurrection of June was at last repressed, the in- 
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glorious career of the Government was summarily term 
and Lamartice subsided for the rest of his life into 


a most 


ucpitied obscurity. His biography, as far as it is a porilon 
t history, begins and ends with the first three or four mouths 
the ill starred Republic. Betore it was founded be was 
only su accomplished declaimer; aud after June, 1848, be 
xereised no greater influence in France than the humbiest 
elec it is more surprising that be should bave retained & 





have wholly collapsed. 
I'he conclusive jadgment of competent French critics con- 
irms Lamartine’s tile to the character of a poet, por basa 
certain mertit languor of tone prevented him from securing 
many foreign admirers. No reader of the “ History of the 
Girondists” can doubt bis literary genius, which, like the 
kindred muse of Chateaubriand, was better suited to romance 
than to history. lo composing bis brilliant narrative he is so 
utterly indifferent to truth that be sometimes describes in 
imple detail events which, if they ever occurred, can by no 
possibility have been kuown. It is scarcely credible that he 
should have beard that Rouget de L’Isle, author of the biood- 
thirsty and bad verses which have been set to the national 
Air, Was ¢ verywhere pursued in his fiight from the guillotine 
by the sound of the Marseillaise. It is impossible that any 
hi-torian can know the details of the last hours of Petion and 
Barbaroux, before they perished in their solivude by starva- 
lion, or by the attacks of wolves, In far more important 
matters Lamartine’s avthority is absolutely worthless, a8 
when, in am account of the battle ot Waterloo, he kills eight 
horses under the Duke of Wellington, and makes the High- 
landers rip up the horses of the French cuirassiers with their 
national weapon, the claymore. Even in recordiog his own 
experience he is not lees indifferent to fact. Many statements 
o bis bistory of the Revolutioa of 1848 are positively contra- 
dicted by Louis Blanc, who is both a practised historian and 
1 man of honour. Probably it was in matters relating to 
mself that Lamartine was moet thoroughly incapable of 
distinguishing between truth and falsehood, His vanity was 
marvellous in its extent and in its candour. Io the account 
{ his travels in the Kast be relates how Lady Hester Stan- 
hope deduced trom the beauty of his arched instep, which to 
uinspired observers seemed prossically flat, the prophecy 
hat he would be the first man ia France. In a later work, 
writing of himself in the third person, he describes his own 
sce and figure with complacent admiration ; and his history 
1 the revolution in which be took part is almost exciusively 
ccupied with bis owa speeches and intentions. Although be 
Was pot considered orthodox, he declares ubat “ M. de Lamar- 
been created religious as the aif is created transpa- 
rent.” © The political priveiples of Lamartine were those of 
the eternal trath of which the Gospel is « page.” “ His sole 
poetle was Liberty.” Is is true that he had # geauine love 
for liberty, and thal he coasisteoly denounced both Imperial 
tyranny aad Jacobinieal violeace. The teuderness for Robes- 
pierre which ie exbibits in the * History of tae Giroudists” 
ceeds {rom the interest of an artist ia the central figure of 
bis composition rather than from any tendency to sympathy 
with the pedantic and séntimental forms of murder. la per- 
al appearance Lamartioe bore some resemblance to 
Wordsworth, though his face was less rugged aod weather- 
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vaten. La look and manner he might bave been mistaken 
tur au Eovlishmag, especially as be spoke the language with 


correctness and fluency. His genius and temperament were 
essentially and entirely French ; aod bis place in literature 
‘a8 Leen most fitly determined by the judgment of his coun- 
ry men. 


LIKE. 


LIKE CURES 
A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE GLADIATORS,’ EX 


CEAPTER \. 


Puckers, or Mis Packers as the lked to be called below- 
ire, was a little puzzled by her young mistress’s abstraction, 
e brusbed oat Maua’s wealth of raven hair for the night 
y clauces at herself in the glass opposite, she could not 
) observing the expression On Miss Bruce's face. ‘The light 
sin it ovce more that had been #0 quenched by ber tather’s 
sth, Puekers, who in the housekeeper’s room, had dire 
sffairs of the family almost hourly ever since that sorrowful 

t t. considered that it must have left his daughter in the pos 
essi ya of untold wealth, and that “ the young man from town,’ 
13 she designated Tom Ryfe, was seut down expressly to uflord 
ve heiress an estimate of ber possessions, A true lady’s-maid, 
le‘ermined to hazard the inquiry. : 

* 1 suppose, miss,” said she, brushiag vic ously, ** we shau’t 

oin’ to your auat’s now quite ro soo, |'m sure I've been 

ut hurried and put about, | doo’t rcarce krow which way to 


while sb 
Stealir 


wa 





turn,”’ 
W by .-ked Maud, quietly. “ Not so bard, p'e ise. 
* Weil, miss, a lady is not like a servant, you kaoe ; she can 
to as she ¢ hooses, of course. But if 1 was you, miss, I'd remain 
1 the spot. There's the vew furniture to get; there’s the linen 
see to: there’s the bailiff given waruiog; and that there 
yz man from town, I suppose be wouldn’t come if we could 
oat bim, charging goodness knows what, as if his very 
words was gold. Butl give you joy, miss, of your fortune, I 
». I wasasayin’, only last night, was it? to Mrs, Plummer, 
says 1, ‘Whatever my young lady will do,’ says I, ‘in a house 
ere she isn’t mistress, she that’s been used to rule her poor 


oO wilt 





w 
ma’s!time, and ber pa’s, ab! ever since she cut ber teeth al- 
nd Mrs. Plummer says, says she ’ 





mes 
‘ “T shall not 





That'll do, Packers,” observed Miss Brace. 
want you any more. Good-night,.” : ; 
She took as little notice of ber handmaid’s volubility as if the 
at'er had been a grey parrot, and dismissed ber with a certain 
cold, imperial manner that none of the househo)d ever dreamt it 
possible to dispute or disobey; but after Puckers, with a quan- 
tity of white draperies over ber arm, had departed to returo no 
re, she sat down at the dressing-table and began to chink 
with all her might. 
Her maid was a foe! no doubt: all maids were; but the sbaft 
folly shot at random, went home to the quick. “A house 
where she wasn’t mistress!” Had she ever considered the fu- 
ire shelter offered her by Aunt Agatha in that light? Here at 
the Manor, for as long as she could remember, had she not 
reigned supreme? All the little arrangements of dianer parties, 
picuics, archery meetings, and such gatherings as wake up coun- 
ury society, had fallen into her bands. Mamma didn’t care— 
mamma never cared bow anything was settled so long as papa 
was pleased ; and papa thought Maud could not possibly do 
vrong. So by degrees, and this at an age when young ladies 
re ordinarily in the schoolroom, Mise Brace had grown, on all 
social questions, to be the virtual head of the family. it was a 
tion of which, till the time came to abdicate, she had not 
sufficiently appreciated the value. It seemed so natural to or- 
ier carriages and horses at her own hours, to return visits, to 
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inated, | receive guests, to do the honours of a comfortab!¢ country-house | 


idary reputation than that his political importance should | 
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with an adequate establishment, and pow, could she bear to live | 
with Aunt Agatha on gufferauce ’—Aunt Agatha, whom she 

had never liked, and whom she ouly retrained from suubbing and | 
|tetiiog down, because they sv seldom met, but when the elder 

lady bad been invited by the younger asa guest! ‘To be de- | 
pendent,” thought Maud, mentally addressing the beautiful face 
in the glass. “How sbould you like that? you with your| 
haughty head, and your scornful eyes, and your bard unbending 

heart? I know you! Nobody knows you but me! And | 

kuow bow bad you are—bow capricious, and how cruel! When} 
you want anything, do you ever spare anybody to get it? Did| 
you ever love any one on earth as well as your own way? 
Eves mamma? Ob! mamma, dear, dear mamma, if you had 
lived I might have got better—I was better, | kaow I was bet- 
ter while I was with you, But now—now I must be myself. I 
can’t help it. After all, it is not my fault, What is it 1 most 
covet and desire in the world? It ispower. Rank, wealth, 
luxury—these are all very well as accesvories of life; but bow 
should I loathe and bate them if they were conditional on my 
thinking, as other people thought, or doing what | was told! 1 
ought to have been a man, Women are such weak, vapid, itio- 
tic characters, in general, at least all | meet down here. Eno- 
grosseu with their childreo, their parishes, their miserable house 
hold cars aud perplexities. While in London, I believe there 
are wowea who actually lead a party and tarn out & minister. 
But they are beautiful, of course. Well—and me? I don’t 
think [am so much amiss, With my looks and the posilion I 
ought to have, surely | might hold my own with the best of 


them. But what good will my looks do me if Lam to be a de- 
pendent oo Aunt Agatha? No, Without the estate I am no 
thing. With it 1 might be anything. This lawyer thinks he can 


win it for me. | wouder if he knows. How clever he seems! 
and how thoughtful! Nothing escapes him, and nothing seems 
to take him by surprise. And yet what a fool I could make of 
him if I chose! I saw it before he had been five minutes in the 
room. I wouder now what be thinks of me! —whether he bas 
the presumptioa to suppose I could ever allow him to betray that 
he cared for me. I believe I should rather admire bis impu- 
dence! it is pleasant to be cared for, even by an inferior ; and, 
after all, this Mr. Ryfe is not without his good poiuts. He has 
plenty of talent aud energy, and I should think audacity. By 
bis own account be sticks at nothing, when he meaos winning, 
aod he certainly means to win for me if he can. I never saw 
anybody to eager, so much ia earnest, Perbaps he thinks that 
if be could come to me and say, ‘ There, Miss Bruce, 1 have 
saved your birthright for you, aud I ask no'hing but one kind 
word ia returo,’ | might be dispose to give it, and something 
more, Well, 1 don’t kuow. Perbaps it would be as good a 
Way 4s avy other of geitlig into favour, One thing is certain. 
pine inheritance | must preserve at every sacrifice. Dear me, 

ow late itis! I ought to bave been ia bed hoursego, Puckers, 
ia that you? 

Puckers did not answer, and a faint rustle in the adjoining 
room which bad called forth Miss Bruce’s question ceased the 
instant sbe spoke aloud. 

This young lady was not nervous; far from it, yet her watch 
svemed to tick with extraordinary vigour, and her heart to beat 
harder than common while sbe listened. 

The door of communication between the two rooms was 
closed. Another door in the smaller apartment oveved to the 
passage, but this, she remembered, was habitually locked on the 
inside. It coulda’t be Puckers, therefore, who thus disturbed 
her mistress’s reflections, uoless that handmaiden bad come down 
the chimoey, orin at the window. 

In this smaller room Miss Bruce kept her riding habits, her 
ball-dresves, her draperies of different fabrics, her transparencies 
of all kinds, and her jewels. 

The house was very silent—eo sileut th at}in the distant corri- 
dora were disiiuctly audible those faint and ghostly foottalls, 
which traverse ali large houses after midoight. There wer: 
Candles burning on Maad's toilet-table, but they served rather 
to show how dismal were the shadowy corners of the large 
lofiy bedroom, thau to afford lights and confidence to its in 
Mate, 

She listened intently. Yes; she was sure she heard some 
body in the next room—a step that moved stea thily about; a 
avire a3 ol woodwork skilfully and cautiously foreed open, 

Uce moment she felt frightened. 
back the higher for its interruption. Ste could have escaped 
from her oOWn room ino the passage, € asi y enough, and ro 
alarmed the house ; bat whew she reflected that its fighting gar 
rison consieted ouly of an old iofirm but'er—for the footman 
was absent on lesve—ihere seemed to be litile gaived by such 
& proceeding, if violence aud robbery were really intended. 
Besides, she rather scorned the idea of sum@movlog a-s:s ance 
tll she had ascer‘ained the amount of danger. 

So she blew ber candle out, crept to the door of th 
room, and laif her band nviselessly ou its lock 

Dofily as she turned it, gently as she pushed the door back on 
its hinges inch by iach, she did not succeed in entering unob 
served, The light of a -haded lantern flashed over ber the iu 
stant she crossed the threshold, dazzling her eyes indeed, yet 
nut so completely but that the made out the figure of a mau 
standing over her shatuered jewel-bex, of which he seemed to 
have been rifling the contents, Quick as thought, she said to 
herse|f—** Come, there is only one' If I can friguten him more 
toan he frighteos me, tue game is mine.” 

The man swore certain gbestly*oaths in a whisper, and Maud 
was aware of the muzzie of a pistol covering her above the dark 
lantern. 

She wondered why she wasn’t frightened, not the least fright 
ened—on!y rather avgry aud intensely determined to save the 
jewels, and have it out 

She could distinguish a dark figure behind the spot of intense 
light radiating rouod her own person, and perceived besi les, ai- 
most without jooking, that an entrance had been made by the 
window, which stood wide open to disclose the topmost rounds 
of a gardeu-ladder, borrowed doubiless from the tool-house, 
Propped against its sill. 

What the hoasebreaker saw was a vision of dazzling beauty 
in a flood of light. A pale, queenly woman, with haughty deli 
cate face, and loops of jet-black bai®falling over robes of white, 
erect and dauatless, fronting his Wyelled weapon without the 
slightest sign of fear. 

He bad never set eyes on such a sight as this; no, neither in 
circus nor music-ball, nor gallery of metropolitan theatre at 
Christmas, For a moment he lost his head—for a moment he 
hesitated. 

In that moment Miss Bruce showed herself equal to the 
occasion, 

Quick as thought, she made one step to the window, pushed 
the ladder outwards with sll her force, and shut dowa the sash. 
As it closed, the ladder, poising for an instant, fell with a crash 
on the gravel below. 

“ Now,” she said, quietly, “you are trapped and taken. 


Then her courage came 


little 


Better make no resistance, for the gamekeep: rs watching below 
are a rough sort of people, and I do not wish to see you ill- 
treated.” 
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Leann see arn masa 
The man was aghast! What could it all mean? * Was be 

awake, or dreaming? She must be well backed, he said to bim- 


self, to assume such a position as this; and she looked so beau 
\iful—so beautiful! 


The la'ter consideration was not without its effect on him, 
even in the exercise of his profession. ‘“ Geotleman Jim,” as 
his mates affirmed in their nervous Eng'’ish, became a tool of 
the deepest crimson dye whenever a Woman Was concerned, and 


this woman was in his eyes as an angel of light 

Nevertheless, instinctively rather thau of intent 
tered hoarse) y— 

“Drop it, miss, 1 warn you. 
shoot, as sure as you stand there.’ 

** Shoot away!” she auswered with perfect composure ; * 
will save me the trouble of giving an alarm. ‘They expect it, 
and are waiting for it every moment below stairs. Light those 
candles, and let us see what damage you have done belore you 
return the plunder.” 


n, he mut- 


One out loud and lll 


word 


you 


A pair of wax-candles stood on the chimnevpiece, aud he 
obeyed mechanically, wondering at himself the while. His cun 
ning, however, had pot entirely deserted him, and he left his 
pistol lying on the table, ready to snateh it away if she tried to 


\ake possesrion. It was thus be gauged her confidence, and 
teeing she scarcely noticed the weapon, argued that powerlal 
assistance must be near at hand to render this beautiful young 
lady se arbitf@ry and so unconcerned. His admiration burst 
out in spite of bis discomfiture.and critical position. 

“ Well, you are a cool one!” he exclaimed, in accen's of min- 
gled vexation and approval. “A cool one and a stunner, I'm 
blessed if you ain't! No offence, but I never see your likes 
yet, Bot since | was born. Come, miss, let's cry qu You 
pass me out o' this om the quiet. I daresay as | cun make shift 
to get down without the ladder, ao’ L’ll leave all. th here gim 
cracks just as I found ’em. ow, I’ve seen ye onde, l’m blessed 
if I'd take so much as an ear-drop, unless it was in the way of a 
keepsake. Puss me out, miss, and I'll promise—no, I'm blowed 
if 1 think as I can promise—anever to come here no wore.” 

Undirguised admiration—the admiration always acceptable to 
& woman when accompanied with respect—shone in Gentleman 
Jim’s dark eyes, He seemed uff€er a spell, and while he ac 
knowledged its strength, had vo power, nay, had no wish, to re 
sist its influence. When on such jobs as these it was his babit 
to observe an uausual sobriety. He was glad now to think of 
his adherence to that rule. Had he been drunk, he might, per- 
adveature, have insulted this divinity. What bad come 





over 


him? He felt almost pleased to know be was in her power, 
and yet she treated bim like the dirt beneath her feet. 

“ No insolence, sir,” she said, in a commanding voice. “ Let 
me see, first of all, that every one of my trinkets is in its place 
There, that bracelet would have brought you money; those 


diamonds would have been valuable if you could have got 
them clear off. You must have Jearat your trade very badly to 
suppose that with such thiogs in the bouse we keep no guard 
Come, [ am willing to beheve that distress brought you to 
thie, Listen. You arein my power, and | will show you merey. 
If l give you five pounds now, .on the spot, and let 
will you promise totry aud get your bread a 
wan!’ 

The tears came ia his eyes. This woman, then, that looked 
to like an angel, was um angel all through. Yet, touched as he 
felt in bis better nature, the proletary iustinct bade him try once 
more if her effort to get rid of bim originated in pity or fear, 
aud be muttered, “ Guineas! make it guineas, mies, aud L'il say 
done.” 

“ Not a shilling more, not a farthing,” she answered, moving 
her baud as if to put it on the bell-pull. ‘It cannot matter to 
me,"’ sbe added, in a tone of the moe. complete indiflereuce, ** but 
while Ll am about it I think 1 would be rather the making of an 
bonest man than the destruction of a rogue.” 

Her acting was perfect. She seemed so cold, so impassive, so 
completely mistress of the position, aud ail the time her heart 
was beatiog as the gambier’s beats, albeit in winning vein, ere 
he lifts the box from off the imprisoned dice- -as the lion tamer's 
beats while he spurné in its very den the mogster that could 
crush him with a movement, and that yet he holds in check by 


ou go, 


uu honest 





au imaginary force, irresistible only so long as it is uure 
sis'ed. 
Such situations bave a horrible fascination of their own. 1 have 


even known them prolonged to gratify a morbid thirst for ex 
citement; but I think Miss Bruce was chietly auxious to be rm 

leased from ber precarious position, avd to get rid of her visitor 
as soon as she could. Eveu her resolute nerves were beginoing 
to give way, aud she knew her own powers well enough to mis- 
trust & protracted trial of endurance. Feminiue fortitude is co 
apt to break down ali at once, and Miss Bruce, though a cou 
rageous specimen of her sex, was bal 4 woman who bad wrought 
herself up for a gallant effort, after all. 

She was quite unprepared though for its resulls. Gentleman 
Jim snatched up bis pistol, stowed it away iu his breast-pocket, 
as if heartily ashamed of it, brought out from that receptacle a 
pearl necklace and a pair of coral ear rings, dushed them down 
ou the table with an imprecation, and ‘ooking ridiculously sheep- 
isb, thus delivered himselt— 

“ Five pounds, miss! Five devils! Ifever { went for to ark 
five ebillings of you, or five fardens, may the bands rot off ot 
my wrists and the teeth drop out of my bead. Sirike me b ind, 
now, this moment, in this bere room, if I'd take so much as a 
pin’s bead that you valued, pot if my life depended on it and 
there wasn’t no other way of getting a morsel of bread! Look 
ye bere, miss. No offence ; 1'm bata rougb-and-ieady chap and 
you're # lady. 1 never come a-nigh one afure. Now | know what 
they mean when they talk of a real lady, and I see what it is 
puls such a spirit into them swells as lives with the likes of you. 
But a rough chap needn’t be a blind chap. 1 come in here for 
to clean out your jewel box, I tell ye fair. 1 dou’t think as 
meant to have ilitreated you, and now | knowas I couldn't have 
done it, but I wanted them gimcracks just the same if so be 
as you'd like to see me shopped and lagged, you take and tiog 
that there bell, aud look if 1 go for to move a fout from this 
blessed spot. There! If to be as you bid me walk out free 
from that there winder, take and couut these here now at once, 
and see there's not ove missing aud not one broke. 
word, miss—which is it to be?’ 

The reaction was coming on fast. Maud dared not trust be 
voice, but she pointed to the window with a gesture in which 
she preserved an admirable imitation of couofidence and com 
mand. Gentleman Jim threw up the sash, but paused ere he 
ventured his plunge into the darkness outside. 

“ Look ye bere, mies,” be muttered in a hoarse whisper with 
one leg over the ledge, “if ever you wants a chap to do you a 
turn, don't ye forget there’s one inside this waistcoat as will take 
a leap in a palter avy day to please ye. You drop a live to 
‘GenUeman Jim’ at the Sunflower, High Holborr. Ob! I can 
read, biess ye, and write and cipher two. What I says I 
sticks to. No offence, miss. I wonder will | ever ste you 
again?’ 

He darted back for an instant, much to Mand’s dismay, 
snatched a knot of ribbou which had fallen from her dress on 
the Carpet, and was gone. 


Day the 
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She heard his leap on the gravel below, and his cautious foot- 
steps receding towards the park. Then she passed her hands 
over her face and looked about her as one who wakes from a 
iream. 

“It was an eecape I suppore,” she said, “ and I ought to have 
been horribly frightened; yet I never seemed to lose the upper 
hand with bim fora moment. How odd that even a man like 
that should be sachafool! No wiser and no cooler than Mr. 
Ryfe What is it, | wonder ; what.is it, and how long will it 
last?” 

To be continued. 


ee 
SCULPTURE. 

When an artist thinks of executing a statue in marble, bis 
first step is usually to make a drawing of what be has planned. 
Some sculptors make as many as ten, twenty, fifty, drawings sb- 
fore hitting upon a composition which pleases them; and this 
labour is of course multiplied threefold whea & group is project- 
ej, and not merely a single figure. No one who bas not studied 
sculpture, can realise the arduous problems involved in the de- 
signing of a limb, or in the correct delineation of a posture. A 
line out of place, @ curve too hastily drawn, and the effect of the 
whole work may be marred. atience is the watchword 
of sculptors, Better begin a sketch, a hundred times, than allow 
a bad drawing to become the design of a faulty statue. 

After the work of sketching bas been happily ended, the sculp 
tor begins modelling, either in clay or wax, oue or more minia- 
tures of the statue, and has them cast in plaster. The process 
of modelling is to the making of o statue what the laying of a 
foundation stone is to the rearing of a building; it is the inau- 
guration of the real work, Too frequently, however, the early 
models bring cruel deceptions to the artist. He finds that be 
has imegined more than he is able to perform, that his hand re- 
fuses to follow the guidance of his brain ; or, worse still, that the 
figure which looked well enough on paper will not do for a sta- 
tue, aod that the whole course of planning and sketching must 
be gone through again, This is the moment most trying to be 
gianers, especially to those who are over diffident. Upon finding 
how poorly his work interprets the meaning of his fancy, many a 
young artist throws up his hands in despair and feels bis heart 
fail him Canova is said to have been so discouraged by the 
result of his first attempt at modelling, as to have exclaimed that 
mouldiog pats of butter was all he should ever be fit for. But 
these qualms of despondency are easily combated with a little 
courage; a resolute man perseveres, for he knows that no really 
good thing is ever accomplished without trouble. When be 
has obtained a miniature that satisfies him, and has got the plas- 
ter cast of it, he sets to work again with his clay, and fashions 
another model of the exact size of his proposed statue. The 
limbs of this new clay figure are usually copied from nature. 
Sitting to artists is a regular profession, and those who follow it, 
like great doctors, great barristers, or great surgeons, raise their 
demands in preportion as their fame makes their services more 
valuable. A certain Moor, of wonderful beauty, who exists in 
Paris to this day, was so much ia request among French paioters 
and eculptors, some twenty years ago, that he would never con- 
sent to “ pose,” for less than forty francs. He was rarely to be 
met with except in the studios of very well-to-do artists, or inthe 
pupil studios, where, perched on a platform, he was the “ cyno 
sure” of some fif y or sixty beginners, all of whom had clubbed 
together to pay him bis couple of Jouisd’or. This personage 
wore kid gloves and smoked Havana cigars ; but a great number 
of male sitters are stalwart cavalry soldiers, who spend their 
earnings as soon as they have got them, and have seldom 
foresight enough to make a fortune out of the exhibiting of thews 
and « news. 

When the process of modelling bas been brought to a satis- 
actory conclusion, and a new plaster cast taken whilst the clay 
is still mo st, as in the instance of the first miniature designs, the 
artist can judge of the effect of his future statue, for this plaster 
cast is the exact prototype of it. He can fold his arms, too, for 
the moment; for the next steps to be taken do not concern him, 
but are the business of another artist, known technically as the 
“ statuary.” 

Some great sculptors, Michael Angelo among them, have oc- 
casionally, themselves, hewn their statues straight out of the 
block of marble, without going through the preliminary courses 
of modelliag in clay,and casting in plaster; but this is very 
rarcly done, for in the first place the work would be too long for 
any artist who has a regard for his time, and in the second the 
hewing of marble demands a special practical experience, which 
makes it an art apart. A sculptor would probably spoil a bun- 
dred blocks of marble, before making so much as a statuette a 
foot high, were be to trust himself only in the matter. Even 
Michael Angelo, when he tried to dispense with the “statuary,” 
or © practitioner,” saceeeded only in making fragments of 
figures. Not being an adept in jadging of the size ot the block 
he needed, be was constantly finding that be had miscalculated, 
and that an arm, a leg, or a bead, must remain unfinished in 
consequence, 

The “statuary,” who is often an artist of great merit, and 
possessed of as much talent in his way as the sculptor in his, sets 
the plaster model on a plattorm, measures it, and places it side 
by side with a block of marble of the requisite height and breadth, 
This done, he applies to the model an instrument of mathemati- 
cal precision, by which he obtains the detailed measure of every 
part aod angle of the statue. He then returns to the marble, and 

oughly sketches on the outside of it, by means of points, a sort 
of ou line of the figure or group. Upon each of the spots where 
be has marked a point with his pencil, a workman bores a hole 

with an awl, taking great care, however, not to bore a fraction 
of an inch deeper than be is told. When the statuary has io- 
pected all the sides of the block, and when the holes bave all 
been bored according to his directions, the marble looks as 
though it bad been riddled by bullets. A second workman now 
appears, with a chisel and hammer to hew away the fragments of 
marble between the different holes, and along the pencil lines 
drawn a8 guide marks, This work is more or less easy, accord- 
ng as the attitade of the statue is simple or fancifal. If the 
figure be one of a modern personage standing placidly with his 
arms by his sides, attired ia the clothes of our day, and with no- 
thing eccentric in the posture of bis legs, the task offers no diffi. 
culties, and may be entrusted to a very ordinary workman; but 
if the subject be a group or a figure in an attitude—for instance, 
like that of Ajax defying the lightning—the chisel cannot be en- 
trusted to any but a practised hand, and every blow of the bam- 
mer must be struck with the greatest caution. The appearance 
presented by the marble when the preparatory hewing bas ended, 
is that of some person or persons thickly wrapped up in a shroad. 
he outlines of head and body can be vaguely detected under 
the white covering, but nothing more; and it is not until the 
stuary himself has set to work with his finer chisel and more 
ieate hand, that a tangible form begins to emerge from the 
bard mass, First the head, then the shoulders and trunk, then 
the legs, and then the arms and hands appear. The arms and 
hands, if outstretched, are reserved to the last; if detached first 
from the block, the oscillations caused by the chisel in hewing 
ther parts of the marble might shake and crack them, This 


ae 


is a very necessary precaution, and it is even usual to keep the 
arms, the fingers, and other projecting parts of marble statues con- 
tinually supported by props of wood, until the moment when the 
work is set upon its pedestal, and uncovered. 

When the statue is handed over again to the eculptor that he 
may give the final touches to it, there sometimes remains scarcely 
anything for him to do. This is the case when the 
“ statuary” is himself a first-rate artiet,and can trust himeelf 
to imitate to a oicety, the slightest details of 
form and expression in the plaster model, But such 
examples are rare: legs because of the incapacity of statuaries, 
than by reason of the natural desire which every artist has, to 
terminate in person, the work he has conceived and begun. The 
statue is usually returned to the sculptor in a half-finished state, 
the fine touches which will constitute the special beauty of the 
work yet remaining to be done. The most delicate of tools are 
then employed; slender chieels with the finest points; toy ham- 
mers with scarcely a weight to them, little graters that fit on, 
something like thimbles, to the top of the forefinger. And to 
polish the marble and smooth it, tripoli, lead, chamois-leather, 
sand-paper, sponges steeped in oil, aud the palm of the hand are 
used. When the work represents a naked figure, the amount of 
care needed for the correct modelling of the limbs and muscles 
is inconceivable. Works like the Laocoon, the Dying Gladiator, 
the Venus of Medici, the Apollo Belvedere, must have cost the 
makers more trouble and anxiety than any sum of money could 
repay. And it is but common generosity on the part of the critic, 
even when he pauses before what he considers a faulty statee, to 
be very lenient in his judgment of it. 

We paes to statues in bronze, 

In this case, as in that of marble sculpturing, the preliminaries, 
in eo far as regards the sketching on paper and the modelling io 
clay,’are identical. But there are two ways of casting in bronze: 
piece by piece or all at once, We will deal with the latter method 
first. 

When the clay model is finished, it is not cast in plaster, but 
is vovered with a coating of wax, of the intended thickness of the 
metal. A preparation composed of a peculiar sort of clay, which 
has been mixed with horse-dung and reduced to powder, after 
having been allowed to ferment and then to dry, is taken and 
wetted so as to form a paste. To give a certain degree of con- 
sistency to it, there is added a small proportion of calf’s dung, 
the cohesive properties of which answer better, for this purpose, 
than any other matter kaown. The mixture thus obtained is 
capable of resisting the most intense heat, and is therefore supe- 
rior to plaster, which canoot support more than a certain tem. 
perature. The clay model coated with wax is thickly covered 
with this substance, and set in a warm place to dry. When the 
drying is completed, the wax between the interior of the mould 
and the outside of the model is slowly melted by fire; the mould 
is then strengthened by being tightly bound round with broad 
iron bands, chains and three or four layers of wet plaster and 
earth. The whole is well heaped over with clay: a sort of chim- 
ney hole and a few veatilators being contrived to allow free pas- 
sage to the air and smoke. A monster fire is next lighted, and 
seven days and seven nights of burning are required to bake the 
mould. After this, a pit is dug, the mould is lowered into it and 
once more covered up with earth ; a few ventilators are made as 
before, and an orifice is perforated by which the molten metal 
may flow in a large jet, through the opening at the bottom of the 
mould. The orifice is connected with a huge caldron, over which, 
or attached to which, is the furnace where the brass is being melt- 
ed in a raging fire. 

It is then that the exciting part of the work begins; for, how 
ever carefully all the precautions may bave been taken to tuis 
point, there is nothing as yet to guarantee success. The blunder 
of a workman, the imprudence of an apprentice, may undo 
everything, and may cause the making of a new model, and 
the baking of a new mould (another month's work,) to be neces. 
sary. 

When the masses of brass in the furnace are nearly melted, the 
caldron is carefully swept, that there be neither straw nor pebble 
leftin it. The master founder then inspects the six or eight 
plugs which stop the vent-holes of the caldron, and, after seeing 
that they are properly closed, commits the keepiog of each of 
them to a separate workman, whose duty it will be to pull quickly 
out at the word of command. 

The operation of casting an important statue requires brave 
and intelligent men, who will not lose their presence of mind at 
sight of the sudden rush of flaming metal, nor faint under the 
stifling beat of fire and smoke. To protect their faces and necks 
from sparks of molten bronze they wear masks; their arms aod 
hands are covered by canvas gauotlets, previously steeped in 
water, and daubed over with wet earth. hen the brass has at 
last been liquefied, the final charges of pewter and zinc are cast 
into the furnace, These last two metals melt immediately, and the 
mixture which makes up bronze is then completed. Everything 
is then ready for the casting. The workmen take their posts. 
A deep silence reigns. The master founder, armed with a strong 
bar of iron, steps forward, and, with a vigorous blow, knocks in 
the iron plate which stops the reservoir of the furnace. The 
white-bot metal gushes out with a ey | sound, like a torrent 
of burning lava, and fills the caldron. he workmen pull out 
the plugs, the molten bronze flows gurgling through the 
orifices into the mould; whiffs of blue flame and steam dart 
out from the ventilators; the caldron is empty, and the statue is 
cast. 

The cooling process occupies several days. The next thing to 
do is to break the nucleus model in clay, and to empty the sta- 
tue. This, although a tedious work; is a safe one, and after it is 
accomplished the bronze figure is well washed, furbished with 
dry brushes, packed up in cocoa-nut matting, and ready to be 
seut to its destination. 

The casting piece by piece is attended with more trouble but 
with fewer risks than the casting in a single jet. It would be 
tedious to give a detailed description of the process employed, 
for words would scarcely render the thing intelligible without the 
aid of diagrams. The advantages of the piece by piece system 
lie in the iact that the spoiling of a part does not mar the whole, 
as is the case when the statue is cast afier the fashion we bave 
just described. The pieces, when founded, are soldered together ; 
but a statue or a group cast in this manner, bas much less artistic 
merit than a work cast in one mould. 

Statues are sometimes cast in otber metals than bronze ; in 
gold or silver, for i The ts, who were richer and 
more prodigal than their modern descendants, were accustomed 
to the sight of statues cast in precious metals, for the adoroment 
of their temples or villas. In these days we are fain to content 
ourselves with marble or bronze, and no government would think 
of ordering a statue like that of the Jupiter of Phidias which 
measured torty feet in height, and was of pure ivory and gold. 
The Minister of Finance of the period, when be discharged the 
sculptor’s litle bill, probably did not indulge in the grimace, 
which a nineteenth century political economist would assuredly 
make, under similar circumstances. At most, be perhaps gave 
an uneasy smile, but even if he did this—which is not certain— 
he had, at all events, the satisfaction of knowing that he paid 
for a priceless work : which is more than can be said of sundry 
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MR, GLADSTONE’S IRISH 
SCHEME. 


lo spite of the remarkable clearness and completeness with 
which Mr. Gladstone has drawn out bis proposals, they are, 
from the necessity of the case, sufficiently complicated to 
make it useful to state their main features. First, then, as to 
disestablishment. This will be total but not immediate. It 
will take effect finally on a day to be named in the Act, and 
which it is at present proposed to fix for the 1st of January, 
1871. On that day the ecclesiastical courts will be abolished, 
the ecclesiastical laws will cease to have any authority, the 
bishops will be no longer Peers of Parliament, and al) the 
ecclesiastical corporations in the country wi!l be dissolved. 
During the interval between the passing of the bill and the 
be in force. Vacancies ia the clerical staff of the Irish Church 
date of d‘sestabjishment certain provisional arrangemen's will 
will be filled up as they arise, but the appointments will con- 
fer no vested interests. Io the case of bishoprics these ap- 
poiatments will only be made on the prayer of the bishops of 
the province for the consecration of a particular person; in 
the case of Crown livings the recommendation of the eccle- 
siastical authorities will, as far as possible, be attended to. 
The Crown will exercise its powers ministerially, and with 
the sole view of facilitating tue winding up of the existing 
establishment. 

Secondly, as to disendowment. Technically and le- 
gally this will be total and immediate. A Commission will 
be appointed, the members of which will be named in the 
bill ; and in this Commission the entire property of the Irish 
Church will vest from the day on which the measure receives 
the Royal assent. When, however, the property comes to be 
dealt with by this Commission a distinction will be made be- 
tween public and private endowments. The former, including 
everything in the nature of a State grant or a State reserve, 
will be resumed by the State; the latter, which Mr. Glad- 
stone defines as money contributed from private sources since 
the year 1660, will be restored to tbe disestablished 
Church. The value of the public endowments is estimated 
at £15,500,000 ; the value of the private endowments is put 
at £500,000. 

Thirdly, what is to be done with the public endowments ? 
First of all compensation bas to be made to vested interests, 
including those connected with Mayovoth College and thejya- 
rious communities of Presbyterians in receipt of the Regium 
Donum. Among vested iuterests, of course, the largest is 
that of incumbents. The amount of income to which each is 
entitled, deducting what he may have paid for curates, will 
be secured to him during his life, provided he continues to 
discharge the duties of his benefice. Under certain circum- 
stances, this interest may upon his Own application be com- 
muted for a lifeannuilty. As regards his giebe bis position 
will not be interfered with during bis life, except in the case 
of commutations. The tithe rent charge, however, wil! vest 
in the Commissioners at once, and without any lile interest 
being interposed ; “the faith of Parliament being pledged” to 
the payment of the whole proceeds to theclergy. On its 
passing into the hands of the Commissioners, the tithe rent 
charge will be sold to the landowners at twenty-two and a 
half years’ purchase, it being left to their option whether to 
ad the money down or by forty-five annual instalments. 

he next class of interests is that of curates. In the case of 
permanent curates the deductions already made in calcula- 
ting the income of incumbents will be calculated for their 
benefit, on the same principle and subject to similar condi- 
tions. Temporary curates will receive gratuities proportion- 
ate to the injury they may have sustained from this Act. 
Next will come lay compensations, the largest part of which 
will be absorbed by parish clerks and sextons. These pay- 
ments, together with those due to the Presbyterian commu 
nity and Maynooth Coliege, and one or two smaller items, 
will amount, on Mr. Giadstone’s calculation, to about 
£8,000,000. In this way about £7,500,000 will be left at 
the disposal of Parliament. This will be appropriated 
“ mainly to the relief of unavoidable calamity and suffering,” 
but at the same time in a way which will not interfere with 
the obligation imposed upon property by the poor law. 
There is a particular class of “unavoidable calamity and 
suffering,” which in Ireland is relieved not out of the poor 
rate, but out of the county cess, that is, out of a tax paid by 
the occupier alone, and levied upon tenements of even the 
lowest rental. Ino this class are comprised lunatics and idiots, 
and persons who are deaf, dumb, or blind. Ot the £311,000 
which is eatimated to be the annua! value of the endowments 
at the disposal of Parliament, £235,000 will be devoted to 
the relief of these forms of suffering. The remainder will be 
appropriated to the county infirmaries, reformatories. and the 
provision of skilled nurses for the poor. When the affairs of 
the Established Church have been wound up, the Commis- 
sioners will report to the Queen that the objects immediately 
contemplated by the Act have all been provided for, and that 
such aad such « surplus is available for these ulterior charita 
ble purposes. 

Fourthly, as to private endowments. These are to be 
handed over to the disestablished Church, and ihe question 
at once arises who is to take them. Mr. Gladstone proposes 
to leave the answer to be found by the Church itself. In or- 
der to enable it to find one, all those legal disabilities under 
which it now labours in regard to synodical meetings will be 
at once removed. The Government “ presume” that as soon 
as this is done the bishops, clergy, and laity will proceed to 
constitute for themselves something in the nature of a go- 
verning body, aud power will be given to the Queen in Coun 
cil ‘not to create such @ body, but to recognize it when 
created.” This recognition will be made to depend on one 
condition only—that the governing body shall fairly represent 
the bishops, clergy, and laity of the disestablished Church 
So long 4s this condition is fulfilled the Crown will not con- 
cern itself with the question whether the governing body is 
well or ill devised. It must honestly represent the Irish Epis- 
copalians, and that is all. This governing body will be in- 
corporated for the conduct of all the neceseary negotiations 
with the Commission, and for the future management of the 
affairs cf the religious community of which it is the represen- 
tative. In this last respect it will be left absolutely free; but 
until the ecclesiastical laws now in force shall be altered by 
the voluntary act of the governing tbody they will be held to 
subsist in the nature of a voluntary contract, and to be bind- 
ing on clergy and laity. In this way the members of the dis- 
established Church will be started in life with the same pro- 
visions as to doctrine and discipline which they bave hi'herto 
lived under.. If these are altered in any way, it must be by 
their own choice, exercised through a representative organi 
zation appointed by themselves. 

Fifthly, there remains 8 class of property not belonging, 
sitictly speaking, to either private or public endowments. 
This consists of the churches and the glebe houses. They are 
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money contributed from private sources. They are not pub- 
lic endowments, because they are nearly valueless, except to 

their present possessors. It is proposed, therefore, to hand 

over the churches to the governing body of the disestablished 

Church on the simple declaration of that body that it intends 
to maintain them for the public worship or to take them down 

with a view of building others in their stead. In the case of 
churches not accepted by the governiag body, the Commis- 

sioners will be empowered to dispose of the site and the 
building materials. Twelve churches which partake of the 
character of national monuments will be partially maintained 
by the Commission. Ruined churches possessing the same 
claim to regard will be handed over to the Board of Works, 
together with suflicient funds to admit of their proper pre 

servation. The land upon which the glebe house is built, to- 

gether with an ajjacent piece not exceeding ten acres in ex- 

tent, will be offered to the governing body at a fair valuation, 
and the house itself will be thrown ia on condition of the re- 
payment of the building charges now outstanding in many 
instances which will previously have been paid by the Com 

missioners, The burial grounds belonging to a church’ will 
pass with it. Other burial grounds will be handed over to 
the guardians of the poor. Such is the main outline of this 
remarkable scheme. Whatever criticism in detail it may be 
subjected to, it certainly cannot be charged with haste or in- 
completeness. It deals with all the questions which have 
been raised during the autumn and winter ; and if it does not 
settle them, it at least lays down the principles on which they 
are to be settled hereafter. 

a 
ON FOOT THROUGH NEW BRUNSWICK. 
BY A SPORTSMAN, 
Conclusion, 

A few words about the lumberer apd his doings may not be 
amiss; indeed, be is so naturally associated with the woods, 
that any description of wood life would be incomplete without 
him, 1 bave traversed most of the woods and rivers of New 
Brunswick, and bave never yet found a place, however remote, 
without traces of his industry. Like the other tree-chopping- 
animal of the country—the beaver—he leaves his mark wher- 
ever be goes. He goes into the woods when the first snow falls, 
and remains there til the spring; then he goes down the rivers 
with the logs, and for a brief period the towns are inundated 
with these sailors of the woods. They work in gangs of from 
six or eight men upto twenty. They build log camps for them 
selves and for their horses, and make their own roads, Each 
camp bas a main or “portage” road, leading to the nearest 
settlement or turnpike road, which is sometimes as much as fifty 
or sixty miles distant. Along this road their provisions are 
“ portaged.” This along gives work to one team when the 
gang is large and the distance great. Flour, pork, tea, and mo- 
lasses form the stape of their diet. They breakfast before day- 
break, dine about ten or eleven, have a “ bite” at two or three, 
supper at six, and a “ junch’’ before they go to sleep—not bad 
living—and at any hour of the day or night that a stranger 
bappens to visit them, on goes the kettle and frying pan, and he 
is treated to the best they have got. Their hospitality is un- 
bounded, sometimes embarrassing. Once or twice, when I have 
been travelling inthe lumber woods, | have had occasion to call 
in at eight or ten camps in the course of the day, and at every 
oue of them I have been compelled to stop for a dinner, alunch, 
ora bite. In a camp of twenty men the division of labour is as 
follows: the “ boss” (Anglice“ skipper”); the cook, who has no 
sinecure ; the teamster and the teamster’s assistant, commonly 
called the “ teamster’s divil"—they look after the horses, aod 
haul the logs from the stamp to the river bank with their team ; 
five broad-axemen, who square the logs; the “head swamper’’ 
—i.¢., engineer or roadmaker—and six assistants ; and four 
“fallers’ (of trees). Their wages vary from 25 to 15 dollars a 
montb, with food; the cook, teamster, and broad-axemen receive 
the highest rates. These wages, when looked into, are not as 
high as they appear at first sight. Very often but a small 
amount of their winter's wages is paid in cash; the balance they 
bave to take out in goods, clothes, &c., at exorbitant rates, from 
the shop or “ store,” as we call it here, of their employers. The 
horses are bard-worked, and fed chiefly on oats, hay being diffi 
cult to portage ; they do not last long in the lumber woods, 
The logs have often to be hauled a aistance of three or four 
miles <o the river or brook. The woods lumbered are the white 
pine and the spruce; the former is most sought after, and all 
the best of itis gone. The amount of flour and pork consumed 
in the lumber woods is prodigious. Five men in one month get 
through two barrels of flour and one of pork. Supposing no 
other kind of food, that is the minimum allowance ; and expe- 
rience has proved that these are the articles of food best suited 
to the climate. Lumberers look down upon moose and cariboo 
meat, and will not touch beaver or rabbit. As for tea, no per- 
son in this country ever thinks he has bad a proper meal with- 
out it; and when real tea is not to be had, they boil spruce, 
raspberry bushes, Labradro p'ant, tea plant—anything, in fact— 
but hot coloured water is a sine qua non. 

The moore (Alces pa!matus) | have given only a secondary 
place in theeportsman’s notice, aud 1 have done 80 because in 
New Brunswick be is bunted in an unsportemaniike way. As | 
said before, these beests are unable to travel fast through the 
deep snow, and ia winter, either singly or in parties of two or 
three, they choose a hill or tract of ground far back in the woods 
where their browse—moose wood, &c,—abounds. In this space 
of 10 or 12 acres they remain all winter, unless disturbed; this 
is called a moose yard. In the months of February and March, 
when the snow is deep and covered with a crust—which laiter 
serves the double purpose of making the suow-shoeing good and 
of cutting the moose’s legs—bundreds of moose are started out 
of their yards, and run down for the sake of their hides, the car- 
casses being left to rot. Fortyor fifty years ago the moose lefi 
this province and migrated to Nova Scotia, from whence they 
returoed about fifteen or twenty years ago, became very numer- 
ous, and were rapidly increasing, until this wholesale slaughter 
commenced. They are now at a very low ebb, and when once 
they are all killed off we shall never have any more, because the 
road to Nova Scotia (their great stronghold) has tecome impass- 
able (to them) on account of settlements, railways, &c. In 
Nova Scotia there is a gociety for the protection of the moose, 
but their safety lies in the fact that in that province there is 
rarely snow evough to run them down. The other methods of 
moose bunting, viz., ‘‘ calling” and “still huoting,” are to very 
difficult, and require so much skill, that fewattempt it. I do not 
think in New Brunswick there are a dozen men who can either 
“ creep” or “call” a moose. Both these methods of moose 
bunting are capital sport, and I shall have a few words to say 
oa the subject on another occasion, but at present we have to do 
with the butchering system carried on in New Brunewick. We 
have excellent laws for their protection, as well ae for every 
other purpose; lots of judges, and shoals of lawyers ; but very 
few ot the laws are enforced as they ought tobe. In fact, as a 
eee remarked to me the other day, we have too mach 
law Rot enough justice, 


“ 


An old Micmac Indian spun mea quaint yarn anent the moose 

which I will relate, not making myself responsible for its vera- 

city. “Some sixty years ago,” he says, “the Milicetes made a 
raid upon the moose, as the white men have done lately. The 

Micmacs sent an ambassador to expostulate, and request them to 
‘kill’em more easy.’ The only reply the Milicetes made to this 
polite request was to seize the ambassador and roast him. When 
the news reached the Micmacs, their sage prophesied that the 
moose would altogether leave a country where suca bad people 
live. Accordingly, in the following year the moose did leave 
New Brunswick. Many were t:acked to the seaside, and their 
tracks lost in the ocean, The medicine man further prophesied 
that no man then living should ever see a moose again, but that 

the succeeding generation would be more fortunate. Accord 

ingly, about twenty-five years ago, two moose were perceived 
one fine morning swimming towards the shores of New Bruns- 
wick, One of them was killed, and on being opened no browse 
or land vegetable was found io his belly, which was chuck-full 
of seaweed, Sartin, Mister,” concluded my old informant, 
“ moose not all the same as other beast.” 

Nothing strikes a person travelling in the woods for the first 
time in the depth of winter so much as the extreme, I may say 
solemn, stillness which prevails, No sound of any sort strikes 
the ear, save at intervals the cracking of the trees, caused by 
the intense cold. Nor does any track or sign indicate to the 
casual observer the existence of any animal life. This is ex 

plained by the fact that in very cold weather no animals but the 
cariboo and the “ Loup cervier’”’ (Felis canadensis) move about 
much, Even the few birds that winter in the country remain in 
sheltered spots, in hollow trees, or under the snow. Several 
quadrupeds that do not den altogether like the bear provide 
themselves with little homes in hollow trees and elsewhere, and 
stores of provisions. Among there are the common red squirrel 
(Sciurus hudsonius), the flying squirrel (Pteromys sabrinius), 
the woodchuck (Arctomys monax), the skunk (Mephitis ameri- 
cana), and two or three sorts of mice. The sable (Mustela mar- 
tes) and the black cat (M. canadensis), in districts where they 
abvund, are rarely seen by the hunter. An old trapper assured 
me that in the whole course of bis experience he had seen but 
one sable alive. The rabbit, or rather the hare (Lepus ameri- 
capa), is rarely seen—thanks to the snow-white jacket given it 
in the winter by nature for its protection. Neither is the ermine 
(Mastela erminea), for the same reason. The partridge (Tetrao 
umbellus) and the spruce partridge (T. canadensis) live in the 
trees, or, when they do come down, take a header into the snow 
and are lost tosight. There is but one exception, the meat bird 
or moose bird (Garrulus canadensis). No amount of cold keeps 
this most impudent of birds at home when meat is to be got, So 
far from being afraid of man, he follows him through the woods, 
comes into his camp through the smoke hole, and almost takes 
the bit out of his moutb. [ have killed one “ to encourage the 
rest ;” his comrades stolidly looked on, and by-and bye picked 
his bones. They eat anything—meat, bread, provisions of any 
kind—nothing comes amiss to the robbers. Soap they are very 
partial to. When the hunter stops for dinner and lights his fire, 
no bird is to be seen or heard; hardly, however, is the frying-pan 
on the fire when the moose bird makes his appearance, and sits 
chuckling on a bough within six feet of the pan. He eats the 
bait out of the traps, or the trapped animal. Moose birds are 
very numerous in districts where moose have been slaughtered, 
and eat and fight the livelong day. They make several differ- 
ent sounds, each more discordant than the other! Late in the 
fall, when the trout go to the shallow waters, the moose bird 
takes a wrinkle from the kingfisher and catches small trout. I 
have seen my dog feeding on one end of a dead beaver, and a 
moose bird on the other. It is generally supposed that birds 
cannot smell, but the mooge bird must be an exception ; for in 
thick woods he cannot see, and how then does he find meat so 
quickly ? On one occasion one of my men caught three in stee! 
traps, and cruelly put them in a box together, where, to use his 
own expression, “they fit like bulldogs.’ I told him to kill 
them at once, as they were all more or less mutilated. Oa open- 
ing the box, however, one fellow escaped, hopping away on one 
leg and one wing, amidst a shower of missiles. I thought no- 
thing more of the circumstance till about a week afterwards, 
when I observed another of these birds fly off with as much 
meat as he could stagger under. I had the curiosity to watch 
him, and saw him take it to astump some thirty yards off, where, 
contrary to their usual custom, be commenced to share it ami- 
cably with another bird, whom on closer inspection I recognised 
as the cripple. 1 took charge of the poor fellow, and fed him 
during his convalescence, and have thought better of the meat 
bird ever since. Two or three of these birds take possession of 
acamp, and drive off intruders; whea one is killed another 
takes his place. On a subseqnent occasion I observed the treat- 
ment an intruder met with at the hands (or bills) of the two 
triendly meat birds mentioned above. He came one afternoon, 
very hungry, for a feed of cariboo. My camp birds were 
chackling away on a bough in a state of repletion, but hardly 
had the intruder dug bis biil into the meat when they both went 
at him, tooth and nail. 1 pever saw a bird get such a thrashing, 
the old cripple putting in some ugly ones from bebind. How 
the wool did fly! Soon they were out of sight, but the scream- 
ing lasted halt an hour, and from their pleased expression when 
they retarned I think they killed him. 

Occasionally, even in this arctic winter, we bave a mild day or 
two, and then the woods present a different aspect. The squit 
rels chatter, the woodpeckers carpenter away at the dry pine 
trees, the cock of the woods (Picus pileatus) flies screamiug from 
tree top tu tee top An occasional “ pattridge’” may now be 
seen, or the track of a porcupine dragging himself through the 
snow. The beaver leaves bis warm camp, and comes out for a 
little fresh bark. Even the bear has been tempted out of his 
den by a very mild day. The pine grosbeak (Pinicola cava- 
devsir) and the crossbill (Loxia curvirostra) show themselves 
round the camp, and the chickadee (Parus atricapillus) adds his 
little pote in approbation of the change. 

—_—».—_—__—_—— 
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When the Morning Chronicle was on its Jast legs, under the 
proprietorship of Mr. Stiff, of the Londen Journal, it sent forth 
& pUoy shoot under the name of the Morning News. It was a 
penny paper, but far inferior to the other penny dailies, and it 
only ran @ year or two, and was only brought out occasionally, 
It is stated that it’will presently be reproduced at a half- 
penny, asarival tothe Echo. There is also talk of the Latest 
News, another half-penny daily ; and of a redaction in the price 
of the Hvening Star. Of the Morning Star, the organ of the 
extreme Radical party, the ‘‘ Manchester school,” we may make 
a note. It appeared on March 24,1856. The Saturday Review 


AND 


then in its infancy, patted the new comer on the back, and pre- 
dicted that it would be a formidable rival to the Zimes (!) 
Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett formerly wrote sparkling leaders, 
though he is betier remembered as a Punch writer, author of 
the “ Comic History of England,” and a clever police magis- 
trate. He began his literary career as editor of Figaro in 











London, & penny humorous paper illustrated by Seymour, and 
died of typhus fever at Boulogne, at the early age of forty, on 
August 26, 1857. His son Arthur a Beckett is editor and part 
proprietor of the Tomahawk, which was one of the most fearless 
and satirical of the new comic periodicels, though it has much de 
generated of late, owing, it is said, to dissensions among its coa 
tributors. Among the present writers for Punch, we may meno 
tion Mr, Burnand, author of various burlesques; Perciva! Leigh, 
Tom Taylor, Shirley Brooks, and Mark Lemon, its editor 
Judy receives contributions from any aod every comic penman, 
without having any very exclusive staff. Among its writers are 
W. Morris, a reporter upon Reuter’s staff ; the author of a bur 
lesque upon Scott’s “ Kenilworth,” and one or two members of 


the Savage Club. un mainly depends upon its editor, son of 


the Tom Hood ; Clement Scott, a clever verse maker; and Mr 
Rose, the writer of ‘*Mrs, Brown in America.” The Hehves 
has for its editor Mr. Henry Vizitelly, the engraver, with G. A. 


Sala and Augustus Mayhew as occasional contributors. The 
Razor, just defunct, the back stock selling in the streets at a 
penny a lot, was edited by a nephew of George Cruikshank, the 
veteran Caricaturist. Vanity Fuir, a new candidate for the 
suffrages of the comically inclined million and the satirical few, 
is said to have a well-known young barrister for editor and prin- 
cipal writer; and as the personnel of the Owl and the Que 
Messenger there is stated to be nothing absolutely kuown,- 
Flibbertigibbett, a new magazine, is announced fur the avowed 
purpose of proclaiming war to the kvilfe against humbug, snob 
bery, jobbery, corruption, sensationalism, sensualism, extremes, 
and extravagance ! 

The Daily News has set an example for the London dailies to 
follow in giving displayed advertisements in a large shape. It 
has recently let ite back pages for £50 a time. The evening 
edition of this paper, the Hzpress, has also had a few displayed 
advertisements; and it is thought that other English papers will 
presently follow the lead. 

The original title of the Daily Telegraph was the “ Daily 
Telegraph and Courier,” the latter words in small type, as “and 
Traveller” is still appended to the Glove. Itcame out as a four 
page paper, its first proprietor being Col. Sleigh. It was doubled 
in size when it came into the possession of its present pro 
prietors, Messre. Levy, Lawson, and Maddick, who were origi 
nally printers and advertisement agents. The paper made litile 
headway in its original form. The final “h’’ dropped out in 
printing the sixth or seventh number, and it appeared, for that 
day, as the Daily Telegrap. The paper began to get popular 
when Mr. G. A. Sala commenced writing in it those graphic 
social leaders, for which he has made for himself a real reputa 
tion, though detractors are in the habit of calling him and the 
paper the Champagne Charley of the press. very now and 
then there appear in its columns a series of home-manufactured 
letters on some popular topic, as the “Great Dinner Question,” 
“The Young Men of the Day,” and so on. Mr. Sala still 
writes in it occasionally, though its more frequent social leader 
writers are Mr. R. Prowse and Mr. E. L. Blanchard, the panto 
mime aucbor, who is also dramatic critic to the Zelegraph and 
Era. Mr. Horace St. John formerly wrote the political leaders 
for the Zelegraph ; but on the occasion of a quarrel with the 
proprietors, be went over to the Standard, This gentleman 
commonly writes his political essays in the readiog room of ihe 
British Museum, where he may be seen, almost daily, with a good 
stock of Hdinburgh and Quarterly Reviews beside him. Mr, Sala 
is now, we bear, engaged to write a series of papers for Cassell s 
Magazine, and *‘ occasional notes” for the Heho. 

On the retirement ef Albany Fonblanque from the editorial 
chair of the Hxaminer to accept an appointment in the statisti 
cal department of the Board of Trade, Mr, Jobn Forster suc 
ceeded him. This gentleman had been an early contributor to 
the Daily News and « ther journals, and is well known as the au- 
thor of aclever “ ife of Goldsmith.” He, too, received a Go- 
vernment appointment, becoming, in 1856, secretary to the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy, with a salary of £800 a year. The Hra 
miner still bears the reputation, originally given to it by Leigh 
Hunt, of being a thoroughly good critical paper. It is curious 
to note the long life of a scandal, It has been recently asserted 
that, notwithstanding Mr. Dickens’ dieclaimer, Leigh Hunt was, 
and must have been, the origional of Horace Skimpole. 

Twenty years ago there was only one avowed literary critic 
for the Zimes. Samuel Philips tilled the post for years, and 
afterwards became known to the public as the literary director 
of the Crystal Palace, and author of its principal handbooks. 
He was succeeded by the late Mr. Lucas, of the Inner Temp! , 
the first editor of the Press newspaper. To him succeeded M . 
Dallas, busband of Miss Glynn, the actress, and now editor of 
Once a Week, The late Rev. R. A. Willmott, editor of an edi 
tion of the poets, and author of a “ Life of Jeremy Taylor,” was 
also a pretty regular reviewer of the Zimes. For this gentle- 
man the late Mr. Walter—father of the M.P. for Berks, and 
priocipal proprietor of the 7imes—built and endowed the church 
of St. Catherine, Bearwood, Berke, where he had an extensive 
estate. Most of the reviews for the daily papers are now written 
by young barristers and undergraduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities. At one time a good review io the 7imes 
made the reputation of a book; vow, @ criticism in that journal 
carries no great weight. The Daily Jelegraph bas jately adopted 
the plan of devoting a page or s0, once a week—on off-days, 
when there is no parliamentary debate—to notices of books, It 
may be safely calculated that all books forwarded to the Morn- 
ing Advertiser will be favourably noticed; for ite editor, Mr. 
James Grant (author of “ Random Recollections of the House 
of Commons’ and “Our Heavenly Home”), finds it impossible 
to say anything severe about writers. 

James Wilson, the founder of the Heonomist, is a striking ex- 
ample of a “ man rising by the Press.” His father was a smal! 
hosier at Hawick, on the banks of the Teviot, who had joined 
the Society ot Friends, with an eye, it was ankindly said, to im- 
proving his business. James, one of a jarge family, wes born 
in 1805, and apprenticed to his father’s business, He did not 
tollow it, but came to London and started asa hatier, But he 
was not successiul, and a s.milar experiment at Newcast/e on- 
Tyne was attended with thesameresulte, Turning his attention 
to statistics, he published several pamphlets on currency and 
commerce, and, in 1843, etarted the Heonomist, which fir.t pro 
cured him a seat for Westbury, and then office as Secretary to 
the Board of Control, and subsequently to the Treatury. Just 
before going to India, in 1854, he advised his printer, Mr. Aird, 
to become « barrister, That gentleman, who had before shown 
great tact and talent as a writer, entered himself as a student in 
the Middle Temple ; but in consequence of “ being in trade,” 
was not called to the bar till nearly ten years after. Now, how- 
ever, he is an admitted barrister, and has deserted the press for 
the law.— Another self-made journalist is Mr. Riseborough Shar- 
man, sub-editor of the Morning Advertiser, who rose trom the 
composing room to the readers closet, thence to the editor's 
room, and a few years ago was ulso called to the bar of the Mid 
dle Temple. Douglas Jerrold was a compositor; Charles 
Dickens, @ reporter ; Jobn Kitto, editor of the * Pictorial Bible,” 
a shoemaker; Dr, Livingstone, a factory operative; Jobo Cas 
sell, a journeyman carpenter; and William Gifford, the founder 
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of the Quarterly Review, and one of the most powerful jourval- 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 
BY A NOVA SCOTIAN. 
Jo the Editor of the Albion: 

Srr.—My attention has just been directed to an article 

writen “ by a Canadian,” which lately appeared in your 


journal, purporting to explain the reason “ why British Ame- 
ricans are opposed to Annexation.” The wiiter bas only 
taken a “surface’’ view of the subject; consequently the 
most remarkable thing ia his letter is clever sophistry. 1 
observe the article has been copied into some of our rabid 
Anti-American papers, and as well intentioned people are 
sometimes led astray by sophistry, I respectiully a:k the 
favour of replying through your columns, 

It appears to me that your correspondent’s argument is un- 
sound from the outset. He assumes that al! British Amer- 
icans are opposed to annexation. In face of the fact thata 
large ann’ <ation party exists in Canada, that in New Bruns- 
wick and Nuva Scotia such a party not only exists, but is in- 
creasing in numbers and influence, | think your correspon- 
dent has assumed a \itlle too much. But passing by this 
point, let us see why “ A Canadian” is oppos:d to annexa- 
lion. 

First, he dislikes annexation because he dislikes the Ame- 
rican system of government, inasmuch as it is based on uni- 
versal manhood suffrage, in consequence of which the gov- 
ernment is controlled by the vicious, ignorant and foolish. 
Summing up, he tells us that universal suffrage is productive 
of the following consequences :— 

1. The ostracism fgyom political life of the most learned, in 
telligent, and wealthy citizens: it is well known that these 
have practically no share in the government of the United 
Stateer 

2. The election of judges, & provision to enable the rogues 
to control the officers appoiated to punish them. 

8. The venality of officers of justice. 

4. The venality of legislators, 

5. Widespread corruption of men. 

6. Insecurity of life. 

7. General impunity of villaing 

Lt is quite true that universal suffrage is productive of such 
cousequences to a certain extent. But as far as my observa- 
tion of the proceedings in American legislatures and courts 
of justice extends, the evils of which your correspondent 
speaks appear to be exceptional, and the sweeping charge 
contained ia his letter is as dishonest as it is untrue. Lt is to 
be lamented that there is too much venality and corruption 
exhibited by public men—legisiators and officers of justice— 
in Great Britain aod Canada as wellas in the United States. 
“ People who live in glass houses should not throw stones,” 
says the proverb; and betore making such wholesale charges 
against the pubec men and people of the United States, your 
correspondent should bave seen that the record of Canada 
was aciean one. Where,in any enlightened country under 
heaven, of the same size,and containing the same popula- 
tion, does more glaring venality and corruption among pub- 
lic men, or more frequent mockery of justice obtain, than in 
Canada. Look at the debt of Canada, two-thirds ot it a mo- 
nument to the glaring venality, corruption and ma!-idminis- 
tration which exists among her legislatore. Can the records 
of any country show a more glaring mockery of justice, or a 
more unjustifiable transaction, than the extiadition of Lami- 
rande, in which the Governor-General of Canada was so 
deeply implicated that the Colonial Minister felt justified ia 
administering a severe rebuke. But your space will not per- 
mit me to notice all the points which your correspondent 
classifies under this head. 

Secondly, “ A Canadian” is appalled at the debt of the 
United Siates, and yet he is notappalled at the debt of the Do- 
minion. Heignores the fact that the resources of the United 
States are more than equal to meet the debt ; that the debt is 
being rapidly reduced, while that of the Dominion is rapidly 
increasing; that taxation among our republican neighbours 
is being reduced, while in Canada it is rapidly increasiog. 
He forgets that gold is steadily falling, that the inflated cur- 
rency 18 being contracted, and that the nation, in conse- 
quence of the greatness and elasticity of its resources, is re- 
covering from the effects of the war at a ratio never yet ex- 
hibited by any country under the sun, in ancient or modern 
times. 

Thirdly, “A Canadian” dislikes slavery. The less he says 
about that institution the better. It was a British institution, 
bequeathed by Great Britain to America, and perchance he 
may be one ol the many Canadians who sympathized with 
the South in their effort to uphold that institution, and 
whose manifestation of sympathy incited such abominable 
transactions as the St. Alban's raid, which cost the Provinces 
the Reciprocity Treaty. But the stain of slavery is now 
wiped off the national escutchion of the United States, and 
your correspondent bas, therefore, one grievance less to com- 
plain of. 

Fourthly, Your correspondent bas sundry objections against 
the political machinery of the United States, which will be 
disposed of in what follows, 

Now let us look at the other side of the story. Let us ex- 
amine the workings of American institutions, and enquire 
what they have done to elevate the human family. 

Less than one hundred years ago the Americans numbered 
but three and a half millions of people. Driven to revolu- 
tion and armed rebellion by an arbitrary exercise of power 
on the part of the British Parliament, the Americans, after 
a seven years’ struggle, found themselves in possession of 
their independence without any well defined system of gov 
ernment, Burdened with a heavy debt, borne cown by the 
troubles and difficulties naturally attendant upon such a pro- 
tracted struggle, it is not surprising that the prospect looked 
dark and gloomy indeed. The thunders of war did not more 
sternly try the spirits of the American patriots. They had 
won their independence, a priceless boon, but what were 
they to do with it?) Avarchy was imminent, and the coun- 


try, to many, seemed to present the sad spectacie of a noble 
shipsiowly snd heiplessly drifting on to destruction. But 
the men who had stood by the fortunes of the nation 
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1787. After lo 


cal of & seven years’ war, were equal to 
The Philadelphia Convention met in May, 
r and anxious deliberation, mutual concea- 
sions, and the sacrifice of many cherished private and state 
interests, the constitution of the United States was adopied, 
by which “ the people” united, and established a government 
to insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty tor themselves and 
their posterity. 1. was a noble, and I shall say, a hazardous 
experiment. Of all the examples which history had fur 
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|phets were not wanting who foretold the speedy downfall 
jof the American political system, and the end of their pa- 
|tional existence. The institutions of republican America 
have outlived all those predictions. While the vaunted in- 
stitutions of the old world are crumbling down, or rushing 
into chaos and ruin, those of the United States are, we be- 
lieve, growing more steadfast by time. Amid the convul- 
sions of the old world we find millions ficcking from Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland and the continent of Europe, to the 
United States, where they become good citizens, adding to 
the wealth and stabilityof the pation. Look at their popula- 
tion now of 36,000,000, their ecommerce, their home industry, 
their canals, their railways, their noble educational institu- 
tione. It is true the brightness of the picture has been sadly 
marred by the civil war which is yet fresh in our memories— 
which filled many a home with sorrow and many a heart 
with sadness; which caused an enormous destruction of life 
and property, and spread devastation over many an encbant- 
ing scene. But this very war, of which men speak with 
feelings akin to horror, bas developed the latent energies of 
the nation and demonstrated the value and the strength of 
thejinstitutions of republican America. Itis not going be- 
yond the truth to say that in all that contributes to the ma- 
terial prosperity, the wealth, the strength, and the real great 
ness of any nation, the United States have made a progress 
which has no parallel inthe history of the Christian Era. I 
hold that all this is due in a great measure to the excellence 
of American Institutions. 

1 shall now briefly glance at a few facts in American his- 
tory, to show how groundless are the charges “ A Canadian” 
makes against the political institutions of the United States. 
Until withina few years the great mass of the British peo- 
ple had no voice whatever in the government of the country. 
It was not so in the United States. And in the progress 
which governmental reforms are making in Brilain—by which 
more power and greater responsibility is being delegated to 
the people—do we not see a bigh tribute paid to the Ameri 
can system 

By a somewhat striking coincidence the e'>clions in Great 
Britaio, last autumn, followed close upon these of the United 
Statee. In the jatter country universal suffrage prevails. 
On the 3rd day of November 7,000,000 of electors—the great 
American “‘ mob” as some have been pleased to designate 
them—went to the polls to deposit their ballots for Presi lent 
and Vice President of the nation. Election day with all its 
attendant excitement passed off quietly without a single riot, 
and with one exception, “ without the loss of a life or the 
shattering of a pane of glass.” Across the Atlantic in Great 
Britain, where men live in the enjoyment of institutions, of 
which Britons profess to be proud, elections also took 
place. The “ favoured few”—not the “ vulgar throng”— 
were called upon to elect representatives to Parliament. 
What are the fucts? Did not the telegrams bring us inteili- 
gence of extraordinary precautions being taken to preserve 
the peace, of troops being despatched to various places to 
quell disturbances, of riots and destruction of property tak- 
ing place in Manchester, Birmingham, Belfast, Bristol and 
other places. But mark. The elections were being run on 
an extended franchise, and there was less rioting and disturb- 
ance than in former years, The London Times says: “ The 
result of the elections thus far justifies the reform as an im- 
provement in legislative machivery, and discredits predic- 
tions that it would enthrone the mob, and encourage dreams 
of a wild democracy.” Every legislative reform made in 
Britain—the extension of the franchise, the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, and the prominent reforms of past 
years—is a more gradual confqrmation to the system devised 
and established by the thoughtful and patriotic men who 
took their lives in their hands and entered into the struggle 
which eventuated in the birth of a mighty nation. 

I bave often heard it remarked—and with what a con- 
temptuous sneer the words were spoken—that the United 
States are the receptacle of the ‘“‘scum and outcasts of all 
nations.’ Ido not deny it. ButI say the man who makes 
such statements, cuts the throat of every argament adduced 
against republican institutions and—unwittingly, no doubt— 
pays a noble tribute totheir stability and excellence. If the 
“scum of all nations” become gradually transformed into 
good cit'zens in the United States, to what can we attribute 
such a cesirable state of affairs? Certainly in a great mea- 
sure, to the institutions under which they live. 

These are facts 1 have often pondered over. They are 
facts which seriously engage the attention of Nova Scotians, 
and as far as my humble abilities can prevent they shall not 
be misled by sophistry, misrepreseniation and ex parte state- 
ments, or have their attention diverted from their “ manifest 
desticy.” Nova Scotians observe and admire the marvellous 
progress made by the United States, but when they look 
upon our own progress they look upon a different picture. 
In natural resources no two States in the American Union 
can compare with Nova Scotia. Her inhabitants are enter- 
prising, thrifiy and intelligent. Her geographical position 
is Unrivallied on the American Continent. Her mineral re- 
sources are superior to those of any ccuntry in the world. 
And yet with all these natural advantages there is no single 
State in the American Union, which has not far out-stripped 
Nova Scotia in material progress, increase of wealth and 
population and all that contributes to national greatness. 

Had Nova Scotia for the last fifty years been a State in the 
American Union, would she have lagged so far bebind her 
tister States? Reason answers “ No!” She would bavefoc 
cupied a leading and controlling position in the Uaion. 
Taking all these facts into consideration, it is not strange 
that many Nova Scotians have made up their minds to pro 
mote annexation by all legitimate means in their power. 

Brortvs. 
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Current Topics. 


Since the Reform Act of 1832 the number of new members 
of the British Parliament elected on each successive dissolu- 
tion bas not been so large as those returned on the last oc- 
casion. There are 227 new members in the present Parlia- 
ment, of whom only the comparative:y small number of 34 
have satfor periods, long or short,at a previous time. It 
; may be curious to remark that though, through the lowering 
| of the frauchise, “ the people” were expected to send into 
jthe House of Commons some of their peculiarly devoted 
| leaders, yet there ishardly one that will acmit of that desig- 

uation. We may ask, where are the Odgers, the Bradlaughs, 
and the Newtons ? but we find them not, exgept at the foot 
jot the poll. “ Kiag Mob’’ has, instead of this, sent to Parlia- 
;ment 60 country gentlemen, 20 honourables and lords, 33 
gentlemen learned in the law, four solicitors, 21 naval and 
|military men, 20 merchants, and 29 manufacturers; nine 











nished of the workings of republican institutions, in ancient | bankers, six Government officials or diplomatists, two mem- 
or modern times, not one had proved a success ; and among | bers with colonial experience ; of brewers, farmers, snd 
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booksellers and stationers there are two each. There are 
four civil engineers, but only three medical doctors; 
only one builder and one cissenting preacher, two 
distinguished University professors, and five young 4s 
pirants for Parliamentary fame. New localities have been 
enfranchised, as Burnley and Stockton, Hackney and Chel- 
sea, Londou University and Aberdeen University; while 
some counties have been divided, as Ayrshire and Lanark- 
shire; others subdivided, as Lancashire and Essex; some 
have been combined, as Selkirk and Peebles. Some bor- 
oughs have had their names removed from the electoral list 
by disfranchisement, of which Ashburton and Lancaster aré 
instances, and others have had one member substituted for 
two by the new Reform Act,as Knaresborough and Lich- 
field. The numbers polled at each election are in accor’ 
ance with the official declaration. 


Although the new English Court dress is occupying some 
attention in fashionable circles, the question of a new even- 
ing costume engrosses even more conversation. Almost 
every One attendiog drawing-rooms or levees bas seme uni 
form to go ip, as, what with military, naval, mililia, Lord 
Lieutenants, Deputy Lieutenants, Scotch Archer Guards, 
Volunteer, and Yeomanry uniforms,a men must be hard 
put to it not to be able to appear in one of the above, snd ther 
fore men do not trouble themselves about the new velvet or 
cloth dress. It is with the ordipary evening costume that 
“Young England” are interested. No one can think that 
the conventional dress of a gentleman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is well suited to the requirements of the day, nor Coes 
it at all keep pace with the gorgeous apparel of the fairer 
aod gentler sex, While they are decked out in velvets, silk, 
satins, lace, and jewels, the “ lords of the creation” appear 
in the suit of all servants out of livery and hotel waiters. O1 
late years the blue coat with gilt buttons and velvet collar 
has been introduced; but even that with the loose black 
trousers and ordinary waistcoat cannot be thought a very 
elegant evening suit. What is required is a costume which 
shall unmistakably pronounce the wearer to be different trom 
the butler who announces him. Velvet cuats, or cloth{coa's, 
faced and Jiaed with coloured silk, waistcoats of silk, satin, 
or velvet, aod trousers of velvet, with what were formerly 
termed opera hats; buckles, too, in shoes, either of steel, jet, 
or diamonds, have been suggested. At Almack’s balls, ia 
the old days, gentlemen wore “short breeches,’ made of 
black, white, or buff coloured cloth, or a webbed material ; 
coats faced and Jioed with silk, velvet collars; and wais 
coats and under waistcoats of silk, satin, or velvet. LEvery- 
one appeared with a military flat cocked bat, with gold star 
and tassels, or a plain black opera bat, with star and tassel 
After atime the “shorts” gave way to long tight pantaloons 
of black or buff colour, but the rest of the dress was retain- 
ed. Afier a while some of the exquisites who could not 
show good legs, introduced large baggy Cossack trousers 
which gave rise tos equib that they were like toreign towne, 
“Too long” and “Too loose.” These were reduced in size, 
and the present trousers took their place. No one dresses 
better than the Prince of Wales, and it is hoped and expect- 
ed that upon bis Royal Highness’s return from the East he 
will introduce some dress which may be worn by all Eng 
lish gentlemen. 


Rain had fallen in Rajpootana, and has probably averted a 
calamity greater even than the Oriesafamine. The threaten 
ed district at one time extended from the Nerbuddato the 
Indus, though the Panjab was saved some weeks since, and 
much of it was covered by native States where the means of 
reliel are limited. The Government had been completely 
roused, and ordered its oflicers to keep the people alive at 
any cost, but the ditticulty of conveying food in masses to re- 
gions beyond the Railway system is excessive. Thousands 
died of hunger before the rain came, and had the drought 
lasted six weeks longer a third of the population might have 
perished. It is not hunger which kills the men,—though the 
women often die of direct want,—so much as exposure and 
fatigue. It is impossible to feed them except at centres of re- 
liet, there i3 usually no means of housing them, and natives, 
already enfeebled by hunger—they are very good in their 
hatred of begging—if forced to sleep for a week or two with 
out cover, die like gnats in a thunderstorm. If they would 
eat meat, which can do its own carriage, they would be sale ; 
but they will not, and fish alone, even when they can get it, 
will not keep them healthy. 


The Scotch are leading the way again. The poor rate in 
Scotland, imposed in 1845 against fierce remonstrances from 
Dr. Chalmers and others, who foresaw that it would destroy 
thrift, has risen from £295,000 to £863.000, and the Scotch 
will not stand it. Mr. Crauford, in the English Parliament, 
accordingly demanded a select committee, and of course got 
it, though his speech pointed to the repeal of the Act of 1845 
The Lord Advocate did not attempt to defend the Poor Law, 
though he said it was impossible to go back,—why ?--and 
the Committee will therefore sit. Its resolutions and the 
evidence will then be considered by the Scotch Members all 
by themeelves, a bill will be drawn up and passed with as 


little chatter as possible, and the grievance will be removed 
at once. 


An important step has been taken in Naples towards free- 
ing Roman Catbolic priests in Italy from the pernicious re 
strictions on marriage. Luigi Treglis, a young man in 
priest's orders in Salerno, was engaged to marry a young 
lady, but her father objected to the marriage, on the ground 
of the lover being in holy orders, and the judges of the Tri 
bunal of Salerno upheld him in his views, and forbade the 
union. The yourg couple arpealed to the Naples courts 
against this decision, and the result has been in their fayour 
A similar judgment was pronounced in another case at 
Genoa in 1866, and married priests are becoming common 
in Italy. The law is now in accordance with the dictates ot 
nature and sense. [n Italy, Spain, and Austria Romanism is 
getting the worst of it in its contests with modern freedom 


The royal palace at Madrid has not been in any respect 
disturbed by the Revolution; but, according to the Zimes’ 
special correspondent, the Queen, were she to return to- 
morrow, would scarcely miss any of her household gods 
“ There is still her half-used bottle of Eau de Cologne ; the 
pen in her busband’s inkstand, with the ink hardly dry on 
the nib; the doll her youngest girl had in her hand when the 
last toys were laid on the shelf, asthe nursery was set in 
order, and everything made ready for a start to La Granja.” 
But what chiefly interested the writer were the portraits of 
the members of the royal family preserved in ‘“ a very pri- 
vate cabinet.” He describes them as hideous; speaks of the 
Queen herself, who is not remarkable for attractive looks, is 
tue best of the lot; and questions the possibility of any of 
her race succeeding to the throne with such heads and faces 
as they have got. Certainly, your “ forehead villanous 


low” is a bad comment on “ divine right” in these days, 
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Mr. Gladstone mentioned one 
great speech on the Disestablishment of the Irish Church—that 
Dean Swift, who was Vicar of Laracor before he was Dean o 
St. Patrick’s, and had presented the vicarage with 19 acres, had 
otherwise improved and decorated it, and bad endowed it with 
cerlain tithes, leit these tithes in trust fur “ the episcopal reli- 
gion, the eslablished in Ireland,’ and then provided that ia cate 
of disestablishment the tithes should be administered “for the 
benefit of the poor ;” and this, though he wrote that the Irish 
( atholics were then so down-troddea and insignificant that no 
possible change could ever bring them into a position of im 
portance. This augury of disestublishment must have been a 
rooted idea with him, for in Stella’s (Esther Johnson’s) will, dated 
0th Dee mber, 1727, she leaves £1,000 to endow a chaplainey 
in “ Stevens's Hospital, St. James’s Street, Dublin,” adding, 
‘and if it shall h ippen (which Goud forbid!) that at any time the 
established episcopal Church of this kingdom shall come to te 
abolished, and be no longer the national established Church of 
the kingdom,” the bequest is to be null and void, and the pro- 
perty to be diverted to the nearest relative then living. The 
wriler who sends this account of Stella’s will to the London 
7imes adds the Dean’s cynical advice to the Rector of Cashel, 
a8 to how to get hia dilapjdated church repaired, “ Give it to the 
Papists, they wil restore it, and put it in good order, and thea 
you can take it from them afterwards,” The Dean had a good 
notion of the historical rationale of our religious policy in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Lowe has produced, in the British Parliament, a new 
sill for Abyssinia of £3,600,000. Mr. Disraeli promised that the 
expedition should cost only £3,000.000, then the estimate was 
raised to £5 000,000, and now it appears that the Government of 
Bombay alone has spent £7,000,000, and the total charge is 
£5,600.000, with, if we know Indian accountants, a good deal 
more bebind. The English spend in England and India just 
£36,000,000 on Army and Navy, and then cannot send ten 
thousand men to a shore six days from Bombay without spend- 
ing four millions on sea transport, and nine millions altogetner. 
The Prussian Government would have conquered Arabia for 
half the money. How came the original estimates to be so 
wrong, and who got that tour millions” 

In the House of Commons, on March 4, Sir T. Lioyd asked 
the President of the Poor-Law Board whether he was prepared 
to take into consideration the propriety of relaxing the rule 
to grants Of mouey from boards of guardians in aid of paupers 
desirous of emigrating to the United States of America, and 
limited sach sanction enly to intendiog emigrants to British co- 
lonial possessions. Mr. Goschea replied, that since he himself 
had been at the Poor-Law Board, the subject had been taken 
into consideration with a view to some relaxation of rules, It 
Was not at present the law to grant aid to paupers desirous of 
emigrating to the United States, because a great many years 
ugo, the American Goveroment ot jecled to pauper emigrants 
being sent to their country. He trusted, however, that the 
Poor Law Board would soon be able to gets yme of the re- 
ttrictions removed, aud that emigration might be promoted 

tials 


Sporting. 


The proprietor of the Flushing course offers a series of 
purses for spring trotting meeting, to be heid in May, pre- 
vious to the Union Course and Prospect Park meetings. The 
purses in the aggregate amount to $3,500, and be introduces 
# uew feature in the form of & purse of $500 ior a velocipede 
race, 

The custom of matchmaking is becoming so highly popular 
among the owners of race horses, that at the forthcoming Sa- 
ratoga meeting, an extra day has been set apart for this de- 
scription of contests alone. At the Jerome Park meeting, the 
regular opening on Saturday, June 5, will be preceded by a 
match day, on Wednesday, June 2; two matches baving al- 
ready been arranged, and others will probably be made 
shortly. The first of these is for $10,000, and is between Mr 
John tunter’s bay colt by Censor, dam The Gloamin, by im- 
ported Glencoe, two years, and Mr. R. W. Caweron’s bay 
lilly, by imported Leamington, Jam Jerusalem, two years; a 
dash of one mile. The other is between Mr. Belmont’s im- 
ported bay colt Glenelg, by Citadel, dam Bapta, by Kingston 
three years old, and Mr. lL. W. Jerome's bay filly Rapture, by 
imported L«pidist,dam Parachute, by imported Yorkshire, 
three years, one mile, for $1,000. Glenelg has never run in 
public, but Rapture was out several times last year, winning 
twice in good company. 

Edward Daniels, champion of Massachusetts, will be among 
the contestants in the billiard tournament that is to begin at 
Irving Hall, in this city, On tae 26th of April. Ia conformity 
with the aunouncemeat made some weeks ago, the entries 
were closed March 20. Up to noon of the 19th the following 
players had sent ia their names: Joseph Dion, of Montreal : 
A. P. Rudoipbe and Peter Sayder, of Chicago; Melvin Foster 
aud John Deery, of New York; William Goldthwait, of Wil- 
liamsburg ; and Edward Daniels, of Boston. The above list 
contains the names of two players not recognised as first- 
class, though they may in the tournament demonstrate that 
they are much more skilful than is commonly supposed. The 
only recognized active tirst-class players who have not enter- 
ed are Pierre Carme, John McDevitt, and Michael Foley. 

It has been suggested to increase to 2,000 the number of 
points in the forthcoming push-barred game of billiards be- 
tween Dion and Foster, and count three for each carom, irre- 
spective of the colour of the baller. The player, thea, making 
most caroms, must wiv, whereas under the present system of 
counting, it ia quite possible for that player to win who makes 
the fewest. 
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very carions point in his|cutters; June 19, Royal London Yacht Club, schooners and 


yawls; June 21, Royal Thames Yacht Club, Channel match, 
The courses in these races vary between Erith and the Mouse 
Light, with the exception of the last-named. There will be 
the usual time allowance for difference of tonnege. 

The greatest steeplechase of the year was won at Aintree, 
Eogland, on the 3rd inst., by the Colonel, a half-bred horse, 
beating Hall Court by three lengths. The latter horse was 
second in this race in 1865, when Alcibiade won. The latter 
horse, who was third last year, was this time fourth. The 
Colouvel was the favourite until within the last few days prior 
to the event. He was brought out for a hurdle-race at Not- 
tingham, which he won in what was considered a sufticiently 
slovenly manner to drive him back in the betting for the 
Grand Na‘ional. Mr. Studd, ot the Derby course celeb.ity, made 
sure of Wi ning with Despatch; but three miles has al ways 
been consiJered this horse’s distance, and that belief was con- 
firmed in the present race. Lt is satisfactory to see the same 
horses again and again in the front at the finish, notwithstand- 
ing the bandicapping. 


The Rugby annual steeplechases were run on the 4'h inst., 
the day being everything that could be desired in point of 
weather, and the ground ia a very tolerable state. The course 
was an exceedingly long one—about a mile and a half—but 
the water jumps were perhaps, on the whole, not quite so 
formidable as usual. For the Big Steeplechase about nine 
came to the scrateb. Concerning the race itself there is very 
litle to be recorded. Francis (Wilson's) took the lead from 
the commencement, Moberley (5. £1.) lying second until the 
railway bridge. His place, however, was there taken by 
Gwyer (Hutchinson’s), Francis still retaining the lead. The 
race Was now virtually copfiaed to these two, the rest being 
quite outpaced. Francis, by his splendid jumpiog, succeeded 
io keepiog himself perfectly dry, a fact which told greatly in 
his favour, and although Gwyer pressed him hard at one lime, 
he won easily by about 20 yards. 

Hunting in the Gloucestershire country, Eogland, c.ntinues 
With its usual success, and although the most brilliant and | 
dashing runs have recently taken place, vet with the excep-| 
tion of the accident which occurred to Colonel Kingscote, | 
there have been none of those unfortunate occurrences which | 
have thrown a shadow over the nceble sport in other counties 
duriog the present season. The Duke ot Beaufort is so far 
recovered (rom his late illcess as to be able to take the horn 
agaiv, and has hunted the pack several times lately. Ata 
recent meet at Falfield, the Badmiaton pack with the Mar 
quis of Worcester, and the Berkeley hounds with Ew! Fitz- 
hardioge, at their respective heads, joined fora day 3 sport. 
The appearance of the dark green uniform of the first-named 
hunt, and the orange plush of the Berkeleys, coupled with 
the rich attire of the attendants of the two hunts in taeir blue 
tarned up with buff and scarlet uniform, made a picture 
worthy of John Leech. As the gay cavalcade moved off the 
scene was truly exciting. It was announced, lrom some cause, 
there was a refusal to draw the Eastwood covers, so alter a 
trot to Berkeley the hounds were put into cover at Lopstone, 
when tally-ho, away, was given, aud after e keen rua of halt 
an hour through the park, reyoard made for his starting 
point, from which, after a short check, he was again started, 
and once again led the dogs a merry chase through the park, 
then away to World’s Ead, and fioally fell a victim, the hounds 
killing him ia a cover in the park, when he was given to their 
hungry jaws, amidst such a noisy chorus as is rarely heard, 
which the noble sportsmen, both of whom stood in the midst 
of their dogs, di1 nothing to quell. The company now pro 
ceeded to Berkeley Castle, over which the flag was floating to 
the breeze with the family motto emblazoned on it, “ Dieu 
avec nos,” and the noble old buildiog, with its historic re- 
membrances, looked like a thiag of the past, as the golden sun 
illuminated i's towers and battlements. Luncheon was pro- 
vided for all who would partake of it, and the flagon oi ale 
was now the order of the day. After this genial halt aoother 
fox was started, and after a keen ruo of hall an hour, was lost 
This last chase proved an exciting One, 4s it gave & good Op- 
portunity of showing skill in horsemanship, the fences being 
frequent, and maay of them double. The riding of Lady 
Blanche Somerset was the admiration of all; she took the 
most difficult leaps with the most perfect indifference, and is 
already, though so young, one of the most accomplisked riders 
in England. 


The following letter appears in the London 7imes relative 
to the two-year-old racing controversy :—When I observe ia 
your columns statements of interest respecting the horse | 
preserve them; and here is one taken from 4 letter from Dr. 
Shorthouse to yourself, dated August 15, 1864, and published 
in the Times of August 25, 1864 :— 

“ Upwards of 2,000 thorough-bred horses are annually foal 
ed in England, and of this number how few possess the 
slightest claim to stoutness ! I do not think thet even Admi- 
ral Rous or General Peel would claim more then two horses 
a year as really firat-class horses. Surely this is « ridiculously 
small proportion to the number bred. ‘bis year we have two 
three-year-old colts which may fairly be estimated as of the 
highest class—Biair Atbol and General Peel. ...Last year we 
had not a single first-class horse... .How many trom tue 2,000 
annually foaled will be the equals of Eclipse? Spall we be 
able to count a siogle horse? This is the real point—have we, 
with our multiplication offuumbers, kept up our proportion ot 
horses of a high class? ii we have not, there can be no dis- 
pute that our horses have * deteriorated.’ A sound six-year 
old racehorse is now one of the rarest thinzs in England ... 
I should now like, with your permission, to say a few words 
as to the causes of the deterioration.” 

Among those causes Dr. Shorthouse does not mention two 
year-old racea; but 1 would ask bim as a scientific man 





The March ballot meeting was held at the Royal Thames | Whether, considering that heres Goss not reach maturity 


Yacht Clab House, Albemarie street, London, on the 3rd inst. 
when several new members were elected. Between thirt 


until be is seven of eight years ol !, you can tamper with him 
in his tender youth by highly ertificial traiaing without 


snd forty members and guests had assembled at the bouse | Oreaking in upcn bis constitution, aud developing ove quality 


dinner prior to the above meeting. Daring theevening Capt 


—momentary speed, for instance—at the expense of another. 


Lovett, of the Mirage, (schooner) offered « 200-gainea cup for | By the present hoi house system of bringing two year-olds 


a race to Gibraltar, 20 guineas entrance, ten to enter, open to 
vessels belonging to the Royal Thames Yacht Club and the 


the racecourse, our thorougb-bred horses are unnaturally 
forced and injured, and the public lose the many advantages 


New York Y acht Clab, to be sailed for under R. = Y Cc they might derive from having thoroug! bred horses ¢ fil ent 
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tth April, and 17th May. The prizes are valued at 70,000 
frances (£2, S00), 

A correspondent from Rome writes:—“ To cross the Cam 
pacna in company with the Roman hounds and a brillian 
fie.d is not the worst way of passing the Mondays and Thurs 
days allotted to the sport. Yesterday was a capital day, and 
the meet at Ponte Mammolo, five miles from Rome, on the 
road to Tivoli, deserves to be especially noticed. It had been 
announced that the Queen of Naples, who looks well every 
where, but particularity well on horseback, would bunt yes 
terday in company with Miss Homer, the American sculpiress, 
Whose «equestrian form is well known in Rome. This lady 
has bot appeared in the field since some misunderstanding 

| last season between the American Consul and the Master of 
the Hounds about a brush, bat yesterday was to have been 
| her peacemaking debut this vear. Unfortunately she was not 
} well enough to come out They proceeded to business, how 
} ever, and soon mobbed a poor unfortunate fox, who seemed 
|to have been previously worried by some shepherd?’ dogs 
| The next was a better find, for Reynard bolted at a tremen 
| dous pace straight across country towards the Mentana woods, 
| Whence he went to earth alter 35 minutes’ regular raciny 
| Another gallop of 15 minutes signalised the performance ol a 
| third fox between the forest of Marco Simone and the River 
| Anio. A number of falls occurred, but the only serious ones 
| Were those of Prince Napoleon Bonaparte and the whipper iv’ 
An influential deputation recently waited upon M 
| Knatchbul!-Hugessen, Under-Secretary of State tor the Home 





Depariment, in order to represent the necessity of further 
Government legislation for the preservation of the salmon 
fisheries throughout Kogland. Earl Perey introduced the 
deputation, and Mr. Dodds, M.P., explained the objects which 
the deputation had in view. In brief, they were to induce 
| Government to bring in a Bill embodying the recommen:a 
| tions contained in the report of the Royal Commission which 
} recently inquired into the working of the Salmon Fishery Acts 
of 1861 and 1865. 

A youthfal military aspirant for piscatoriat honours, finding 
the pleasant waters of the river Lee well stocked with salmon, 
“ playiag blackgammon” (as “ Father Tom England,” Father 
Prout’s coadjator, wrote it in his famed ballad “ The Towa 
of Passage,”) determined to make his first essay in the noble 
art, when, alter a lew casts (aot very artistic ones), he succeed 
ed in hookiag a fine spring fish—not in the jaw, but by the 
tail. Those acquainted with the strength of a fresh-run fish 
can easily imagine the infuriated rush of the salmon; but the 
dismay of the youthful salmon fisher was most amusing. A 
crowd ot ol | bands at various parts of the river were attract 
ed to the spot, aad witnessed his vain efforts to restrain the 
maddened fish, which at length, ia one rush across Cas'! 
Lynch wide stream, carried off his fly-casting line and 100 
yards cf plaited line, which had not been even Knotted at the 
hole in the axle. At the opposite bank several experis tried 
ineffectually to gatf the line or fish in their erratic movement», 
but to no avail. The fish is probably astonishing the new ar 
rivals with his extraordinary caudal appendage. 

A correspondent thus describes a natural curiosity: —A 
few days since | received trom Dr. D. C. Campbell, of Brevt 

wood, an exceedingly interesting specimen of a fowl's egy 
containing two pertectly-developed chickens, arranged wit) 
the heads turned towards the twoextremities. Dr. Oampbel! 
was kind enough to forward it without disturbing the arrange 
ment of the birds, so that a specimen has been drawn wilhout 
being unpacked ; and a woodcut shows the egg as it arrived, 
with the swell partially breken away, and a head projecting 
ateiiher end. Recognisiog the value of this example, | de- 
posited it ia the Museum of the College of Surgeons. The 
curator, Mr. Fowler, agreed with me that it would be a pity 
to disturb the specimen, so it has been preserved ; and there- 
fore I cannot say whether the twins are united like the Sia 
mese, or distinct. The specimen sets at rest, beyond a!) cayil, 
the question as to whether or not two periectly matured 
chickens can be produced in one egg. 

Nearly two years ago, a poor widow, living in humble cir 
cumstances near Loch-in-Dorbb, was surprised to find that 
her ouly cow, a small polled beast, had calyed over-night 
No other cattle had been near the place, and so far as was 
known the cow had not strayed from the croft, except, as was 
its wont, to pasture among the hills adjoiniag, which were 
trequented only by deer. With these the little polled cow was 
quite familiar, for the deer used to browse at the very doors 
of the cottage, and in winter could hardly be kept out of the 
widow's littic patches of oats and potatoes—scarcely even out 
of her “ kai!-yard.” The unexpected calf lived and flourished ; 
it was picked up asa natural curiosity at the Forres market 
last year by Mr. Maclean, veterinary surgeon, Inverness, and 
itis nowin bis possession at Millburn. Afier nearly two 
years’ existence the animal has developed into a strange com 
pound of the deer and the cow; the bulk of the body resem 
blea the latter; the head and extremities are quite ‘ike those 
of a red deer, but without its hairy skin. 


Obituary. 

We have to record the death of Mr. Hago Charles Meyne 
logram, aged 85, at Hoar Cross Hall, Staffordshire, on the 25h 
ult, The deceased, whose Yorkshire resideace was Temple 
Newsam, near Leeds, once in the occupation of the Knights 
Templars, aad the * Temple Stowe” of Sir Walter Scot's 
“ [yanhoe,” was the descendant of a family whose jineage gous 
back to the Norman period, and the members of which in su 
cessive reigns held varioue important positions in the counir 
He was the eldest of six cbildreo, the offspring of Hugo Meyoe! 
aud the Hoo. Elizabeth Ingram, daughter and co-heires« o 
Viscount Irwir, and, his father haviog died in 1801, he succeed d 
to the family estates and took the additional surname of Ingram 
In 1819 be married Georgiana, daughter of Mr. Frederick b 
of London (whose death occurred towards the end of last year 
and there were born to bim a s9n and two daughters —Huy 
Franc 8, Louisa Elizabeth Georgiana, and Georgiana. 
Francis Meynell Ingram, who now succeeds to the estates, + 
tained the Piiuce of Wales at Temple Newsam when hiv it 
Highness visited Leeds, in May last, for the purpose of openu 
the National Exhibition of Works of Art. 

















for labour. Society requires suct but will be unable to obtain 
them until racing iz sbolisbed or the present turf system alter 
ed; and therefore the Government is bound to interfere to 





rules. The proceeds of the sweepstakes are to be given pro- 
portionately to the second and third vessels. Owners to be 
on board. 


The following are the preseaot fixtures of the principal Eng- 


lish metropolitan yachting clubs for the forthcoming season : 


—May 8, Royal London Yacht Club, opening cruise ; May 15, | 
New Thames Yacht Club, opening croise; May 21, Royal | 


London Yacht Clab, first match; May 22, Royal Taames 
Yacht Club, opening cruise; May 22, New Thames Yacht 
Club, first and second class cutters; May 24, Royal Thames 
Yacht Clob, first-class cutters ; Jane 5, Royal Thames Yacht 
ub, schooner race; June 7, New Thames Yacht Club, 
schooner race; Jane 19, New Thames Yacht Club, third-class 


influence the proceedings of the tarf, as far as it can do so, by 
means of the Queeo’s Piatee—bouaties given for the object of 
improving the national horse. 

A celebrated trainer said the other day, in speaking toa 
nobleman about racehorses, * We don’t object to straight 
shoulders.” That is to say, a racehorse may be distinguished 
asa winner, and yet have, and transmit to his descendants, 
| the worst defect a saddic-horse can bave. 





The celebrated spring steeplechases of the Hippodrome at 
Vincennes have beea fixed for the 14tb, 21st, 20:b March, 





t 
year. 


The London papers announce the death of Sir James Emers. 
| Tennent, which took place suddenly on March 6. The decreased 
Baronet, who was 65 years of age, was a native of Belfast, a 
borough which he represented in Parliament for reveral yeare 
| Ia the second Government of Sir Robert Peel he was Secretary 
to the India Board, and was alterward appointed Governor o/ 
Ceylon. In Lord Derby's first Ministry he was Secretary to tt 

| Poor Law Board, a post which he subeequently vacated for thu 
| of, Permanent Secretary to the Board of Trade. This effice he 
| re inqnisbed in 1867, and upon bis rtirement from public life 
be received a baronetcy. Sir James, who was the author ol ma 

works of travel, bistory and natural science, is succeeded in 
he baronet’y by his only son, wh is pow in his thiity-lourth 
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Summary of Foreign News, 

The most important military news of the week from Cuba, 
is a rumoured engagement between the Spanish troops and 
the insurgents in the Central Department, in which the for- 
mer claim that 800 of the latter were killed. Ger. Dulce 
had issued a proclamation declaring that all vessels captured 
in Spanish waters, or in the seas near the island, with men, 
arms and munitions of war on board, will be treated as 
pirates, and adjudged according to the articles of war, irre- 
spective of their points of departure or destination. The 
Spanish man-of-war, Andalusia, had captured and towed into 
Havana the American brig, Mary Lowell, asia prize, she 
having been intercepted in an attempt to carry arms and 
ammunition to the insurgents. The cargo was valued at 
$200,000. Some excitement was occasioned in Havana on 
the 21st inst., by the sailing of the Cuban political prisoners 
who had beon exiled by the authorities to the island of Fer- 
nando Po. A Cuban, labouring under great excitement, 
made himself conspicuous by shouting ‘ Viva Cespedes,” 
“ Libre Cuba,” and other expressions of animosity towards 
the Spanish government. Je was arrested, promptly court 
martialled, sentenced to death and shot at dusk ia the even- 
ing. A sentinel shot and instantly killed a police commis- 
sary named Romero, and the volunteers shot a Spaniard and 
anegro. Captain General Dalce subsequently visited the 
barracks and quieted the volunteers, who had become en- 
raged by these demonstrations of disloyalty, and desired to 
glut their vengeance upon the populace. The insurgents 
seem to have ioaugurated the practice of burring the planta- 
tions of loyal Spaniards in the insurrectionary districts, and 
five are reported as having been given to the flames at Sagua 
La Chica, one near Cienfuegos, and another near Macagua. 
Private letters received in Washington represent the insur- 
rection as having taken a turn favourable to the insurgents, 
and there is a strong pressure being exerted upon Congress, 
to induce that body to grant belligerent rights to the Cubans. 
A Commission had arrived at Havana from Trinidad, and 
entered a complaint against the Governor of that city, charg- 
ing him with disloyalty to the Spanish cause. Similar ac- 
cusations were lodged against Senor Mondaos, the Govy- 
ernor of Villa Ciara, and Colonel Menduina, command- 
ing the forces in the field near Remedios, was charged with 
open complicity with the insurgents. Several expeditions 
from the United States, well supplied with arms, were known 
to bave landed on the Cuban shores within the past few 
days and joined the rebel armies. 

The great feature of the English news of the week, is the 
passage of the Irish Church Bill in the House of Commons 
to a second reading. The debate was continued on the 20th 
inst. by Sir Joho Gray, Mr. Edward Miall, and Hon. Jobn 
Brigh!, the latter making a long and able speech in favour of 
the bill. Oa the 22nd, Sir Roundell Palmer, and Sir Jobn 
Duke Coleridge, the Solicitor-General, also spoke in favour of 
the measure—the former, however, opposing disendowment, 
while he favoured disestablishment. The next evening Mr. 
Spencer H. Walpole, representing Cambridge University, 
and Mr. Gathorne Hardy spoke in opposition, while The 
O'Donoghue earnestly advocated the bill. Early on the 
morning of the 24th, Mr. Gladstone rose to conclude the de 
bate. He reviewed the course of the bill, and the arguments 
which had been made for and against it. He declared 
that a new policy was necessary for Ireland, and that this was 
the first step demanded by the unanimous voice of the ma- 
jority. Mr. Gladstone resumed his seat amid deafening 
cheers, and the House divided on the motion that the bill be 
read a second time, with the following result: For the mo- 
tion, 368 ; against the motion, 250; majority for the Govern 
ment, 118. The announcement of the result was greatly 
cheered inthe House. The cheers were taken up by the 
people in the lobbies, and the news wasthus conveyed to an 
immense crowd outside the House, who joined in the ap- 
plause with the wildest enthusiasm. The House then ad- 
journed unt‘! April 1, for the Easter Holidays. Although 
Mr. Fortescue, Chief Secretary for Ireland, stated in the 
House on the 220d inst., that the government did not intend 
to extend clemency to any other Fenians now in prison 
it was rumoured in London that Gen. Halpin, a Fenian, 
would shortly be released on bis giving a guarantee for his 
future good conduct. The strike of the cotton operatives 
which commenced at Preston, is said to be spreading to 
other parts of the country. In Glasgow it had become gene- 
ral, and several milis were running on halt time for want of 
hands. In the House of Commons on the 23d inst., the Com- 
mittee on the Mail Service to the United States submitted a 
report refusing to sanction contracts made by the Govern- 
ment with the Cunard and Inman steamship lines for con- 
veying the mails on the present terms. Sir Stafford North- 
cote had advised the Hudson Bay Company to accept the 
proposition of Earl Granville, the Colonial Secretary, and 
cede their territorial rights in British North America for 
£300,000, considering it the best offer they can obtain. 

From Spain we learn that the opposition to the conscrip- 
tion still continues in Andalusia. Quite a battle had taken 
place at Jerez de la Frontera, between the insurgents and 
the ,troops. The former were’ defeated and six hundred 


,| Stinets, that habit of defving hostile forces, that vast capacity 
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taken prisoners. The “draft of the New Constitution bed 
been laid before the Cortes. Its leading features are as fol- 
lows: The Government is to be monarchical in form, with 6 
Senate ‘and Congress. The Senatorial term is limited to 
thirteen years. Senators are to be elected by Provisional 
Councils, four for each Province. Deputies to the Congress 
are to be elected every three years by universal suffrage. 
The reign of the King is limited to a term of eighteen years. 
The majority of the Committee which reported the Consti- 
tution are favourable t> the separation of Church and 
State; the minority propose that the Roman Catholic be 
retained as the religion of the State, with toleration for 
other creeds. The liberty of the Press and the right of pub- 
lic meeting are fully guaranteed by the new Constitution. 
The Cortes had adopted a proposition, made by Senor 
Orense, to disqualify persons holding office in the service of 
the State from sitting as representatives in the Assembly, 
though strongly opposed by the Government. A popular de- 
monstration had taken place at Barcelona in favour of free 
trade. The conscription act which was passed by the Cortes, 
preecribes that no more men shall be raised by means of con- 
scription than are actually required by the Government to 
fill up the ranks of the army to their standard strength. 
The Minister of War had previously demanded authority to 
raise 25,000 recruits for this purpose. Miramon, the chief of 
a band of Carlists near Almeira, had been captured and his 
followers dispersed. 

In the French Corps Legislatif, on the 23d inst., the army 
contingent of 100,000 men required by the government was 
voted. The session was then adjourned to the 3lst inst. 
The French and Belgian journals publish the preliminaries 
of the proposed Conference between France and Belgium to 
harmonize their mutual commercial interests. The Emperor, 
at the last meeting of the Council of Ministers, introduced 
the skeleton of a law abolishing the whole system of working- 
men’s registers. The project was adopted by the council, 
and the law wi'l be submitted to the Corps Legislatif at an 
early day. 

A Royal Decree has just been promulgated at Vienna, 
establishing trial by jury for offences against the Press law. 
The majority of the elections for the Hungarign Parliament, 
have thus far resulted in the success of the Deak party. Dr. 
Peterman, at Berlin, is preparing to send out a new Polar ex- 
pedition, which will sail in June. 

The war news from Paraguay is unimportant. President 
Lopez was collecting his scattered forces at the mouth of the 
Tebiquary, while the Brazilian Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
had gone to Ascuncion to establish a Provisional Govern- 
ment there, that place being held by the Allies. The Buenos 
Ayres papers gave currency to a rumour that President 
Lopez desires to cede Paraguay to the United States. 


England, Ireland, and Disestablishment. 

The vote in the House of Commons on the 24th inst., by 
which the Ministry secured the second reading of the bill for 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church by a majority of 118, 
and thus made certain its final passage, marked a new era in 
the relations of England and Ireland. For the first time in 
ihe history of the long connection between the two countries, 
now six hundred years old, the elder and stronger partner 
has frankly recognized the moral equality of the younger and 
feebler—bas acknowledged that his sympathies and instincts, 
as well as his legal rights,should be reckoned among the 
bases for the action of the firm. Once and once only in those 
six centuries, in the vote for the relief of the Famine, has Eng 
land in her treatment of Ireland risen above justice. Catholic 
Emancipation was avowedly conceded only because the alter- 
native at that time was civil war, and the nation and the king to 
the last admitted that the alternative would have pleased them 
best. Peel's greaiest administrative measure, the Eacumber 
ed Estates Act, cost England nothing in feeling or in cash. 
But this apparent, or real, injustice is over at last. For the 
first time, the British people, repressing prejudices which 
seemed almost part of its being, and sympatbics arising from 
its whole history, unmoved by any pecuniary interest and 
unterrified by avy immediate danger, in the teeth of censures 
from the National Church, and in the face of the whole land- 
lord interest, has elected a government io order to carry out 
a measure which, except as a measure of sympathetic justice 
to the Irish people, it has no special reason to desire. For 
the first time, a strong cabinet has staked its existence on a 
proposal which can bring to it pothing except the hearts of 
the Irish people. That power of repressing their own in- 


of detailed labour whicu English ministers have so often dis- 
played for the interests of the Empire, have all at last been 
shown for the benefit of Ireland. The labour of love has been 
performed as thorougbly as a hundred labours of hate, and 
the penal laws were not more®periectly drawn, more search. 
ing, more far reaching than the measure which sweeps the 
last relic of them away. It is no painless operation 
for a people intensely Protestant to declare that 
henceforth Protestantism shall in Ireland have no ad- 
vantage even of social standing over Catholicism; no 
trifle for the Liberal purty to forego, for years it may 
be, the support of the National Church; no light matter for 
Mr. Gladstone to acknowledge that the convictions of half a 
life-time have been unfounded. And yet it has been done 
done thoroughly, done cordially as work which pleased the 
doers. This change of spirit is real, aud is the change which 
will make the 24th of March, 1569, a land-mark in the history 
of the United Kingdom. 

The bill will soon be put “Pon its third reading and 
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final vote, which cannot but be rag favourable. It 
fate, in the House of Lords, also, is not as doubtfu 

as is generally supposed. However distasteful the mea 

sure may be to the Peers, it has too powerful a popu- 
lar endorsement to be lightly rejected. In all human proba- 
bility, therefore, a few weeks will see this great act of justice 
consummated. The Irishman will no longer be compelled to 
pay for the support of an establi=hment that is alien to his 
sympathies and his convictions. If Protestantism cannot 
stand against Roman Catholicism in Ireland, it had bet- 
ter go to the wall, as the phrase is in this country. 
But there is no danger of such a contingency. The ex- 
periment of toleration is by no means an untried one. 
The United States ‘government allows the greatest possible 
freedom to all religious sects and creeds, and we find all 
flourishing according to the inclinations of the majority of the 
people, not only without State assistance, but without the aid 
of penal laws and oppressive taxation. The bill introduced 
by Mr. Gladstone seems based in justice, and makes proper 
provision for vested iaterests, Although Mr. Disraeli asserts 
that the government owes the holders of Church gifts ia Ire- 
land their stipends so long as they live, precisely as a bank 
owes dividends upon its stock, England owes it to herself in 
a far higher sense to remove all unnecessary burdens from a 
people that have not been treated too leniently. The ¢is- 
establishment of the Irish Church will actually inconvenience 
only a small minority, but the great body of the irish people 
will remain, after the happening of that event, Protestants 
and Catholics precisely as they were before. No convic- 
tion will have been altered, no proselytes made, but England 
will have done an act of justice which will increase even ber 
present renown, and give her, if possible, a still higher place 
in the Assembly of Nations. 

The Prevailing Speculation in Wall Street 

Wall Street has been excited during the present week by a 
strategic operation on the part of a clique of speculators which 
proved more than ueually successful. On Monday a “ bear” 
raid was made on the stock market by a preconcerted arrange- 
ment, and at the same time the street was led to believe that 
this was the beginning of a strong movement for a fall which 
would carry prices down heavily. Money was simultane 
ously made scarce and brokers and outside speculators falling 
into the trap set for them, sold very largely ‘‘ short,” especial- 
ly of the two stocks which were most vigorously attacked, 
namely New York Central and Pacific Mail. The latter de- 
clined to 86}, and the former to 1534, after touching which 
figures, however, they developed unexpect -d etrength, and re- 
acted upward so rapidly that on Tuesday New York Ventral 
sold at 164}, and Pacific Mail at 92, the bears having become 
alarmed and rushed in to cover their contracts. The move- 
ment in New York Central is understood to be controlled by 
the Erie party, who anticipate that the State Legisla‘ure wil! 
shortly pass an act legalizing the recent issue of the eighty 
per cent. of scrip to tae stockholders. 

The injunction on the payment of dividends on the scrip 
having been removed by the discontinuance of the Jenckes 
suit, in the Supreme Court, the New York Central Company 
on Wednesday afternoon advertized that it would pay a divi- 
dend thereon, on its presentation at the office of the Union 
Trust Company, but before the advertisement had met the 
eye of the public, another injunction resirainiug its payment 
had been issued by Judge Ingraham, of the Supreme Court, at 
the suit of a member of the Stock Exchange, duubtless acting 
in the interest of some of the leading bears, whose object by 
this manceuvre was to depress the price of the stock, and tem- 
porarily it declined to 160§, although before the close of busi- 
ness on the same day it had recovered to 163) under vigorous 
bidding on the part of the bull clique. The contest between 
bull and bear in the stock is still being waged with undimin- 
ished spirit, the advantage thus far still being with the tor- 
mer. It is generally believed that Mr. Vanderbilt is actisy in 
concert with the Erie party in this matter, and that, although 
apparently hostile, they are really friendly, toeir ob- 
ject in combining forces being to secure that strength which 
unity is calculated to confer. Meanwhile, outside speculators 
who are opposed to them are suffering severely, the process 
of “ milking the street,” or “scooping” the cash out of the 
pockets of Wall Street, being carried to perfiction by the 
clique ; yet men innumerable can be fouad who are willing to 
play against the loaded dice handled by the combination, and 
the warning disasters of one day are lost sight of the next. 

The bears in Pacific Mai! were more successful than those 
in railway shares, for after it bad rallied to the price men- 
tioned, they hammered it down again to 863. The ease with 
which this stock has been depressed by speculative scales is 
surprising, in view of the Company having resumed quarterly 
dividends at the rate of twelve per cent., and the fact of its 
having been stubbornly firm a few months ago at between 
forty and fifty per cent. above this point. A noticeable 
feature of the present movement is, that those engaged in it 
were arrayed on the bull side when it reached its bighest 
point, following the withdrawal of the opposition line last 
autumn, and the probability is that they will be bulls again 
before long, at much higher figures. The course of these and 
other stocks, shows that they are entirely under the manipu- 
lation of cliques, and the market for them being therefore 








,| wholly artificial, ordinary opinions regarding it, based upon 


natural causes, are without value. To buy or sell stocks 
under such circumstances is gambling, pure and simple, and 
the odds are so much in favour of the cliques, that outsiders 
can hardly hope to escape being ground between the upper 
and nether millstones of the contending forces of speculation, 
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There is nothing legitimate about such a market, and many | encouraging the growth of population by immigration,and give | men is really necessary for the defence of the Mother Country 


of those who are softening their brains, demoralizing their 
natures, and losing their money, by daily dabbling in it, would 
be doing much better for themselves if they were entirely out 
of Wall Street, which is so vastly overcrowded that most of 
the brokers have either to remain idle, or make business by 
speculating among themselves, on the “dog eat dog” prip- 
ciple. 





Reciprocity between Canada and the United States. 

The question of reciprocity seems to be attracting more and 
more attention in the United States, and the day is probably not 
far distant that will witness a pew treaty which will be a great 
improvement upon the imperfect one recently in force. As 
a step toward this desirable consummation, we notice that 
Mr. Schenck, Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
‘aas introduced in the House of Representatives from that 
committee, a resolution adopted at the last session of the 
Fortieth Congress, declaring that “ while the House does not 
admit any right in the executive, or treaty-making power, 
to continue a treaty, or convention, with any foreign govern- 
ment, by which import duties are mutually regulated, it ie, 
however, of the opinion, and recommends it to the President, 
that negotiations with the government of Great Britain shall 
be renewed and pressed, if possible, to a definite conclusion 
regarding commercial intercourse, and securing to American 
citizens the rights claimed by them in the fisheries on the 
coast of the British Provinces in America, and for the navi- 
gation of the St. Lawrence, from its source to the sea.” The 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 

It is tobe hoped that President Grant will act at once 
upon the suggestion of the House. The time is now 
fully ripe for a carefully considered and liberal treaty of re- 
ciprocity between the United States and Great Britain re- 
garding the intercourse of the former with the Dominion of 
Canadas. That such a treaty would result in unmixed benefit 
to both the contracting parties, cannot for a moment be 
doubted, when we consider the advantages that accrued from 
the brief existence of even the crude agreement which the 
United States so unadvisedly repealed. What is needed now 
is a treaty that shall comprise the leading productions of both 
countries, and shal] enact the most liberal provisions concern- 
ing them. Such a treaty should settle forever the vexed 
fisheries question, and establish absolute free trade in 
timber and coal. We know that this might not be pleasing 
to a few manufacturers and miners on either side the line, 
but the great majority of the people would heartily welcome 
the day that saw Nova Scotia soft coal landed on the 
wharves of the Atlantic seaports of the United States free of 
duty. The people of the latter country have paid out enough 
money for the benefit of the anthracite coal miners of Penn- 
sylvania, and it is quite time that they should be allowed to 
avail themselves of supplies which Nature berself has provided. 
Nova Scotia coal is precisely what the residents of (he AUlan- 
tic States peed to keep the mining companies of Pennsylvania 
on their good behaviour, for with the introduction of the 
Nova Scotian article, the price of anthracite would al:o 
tumble, and be kept steadily down to a figure which would 
afford a living profit, and not prove a ruinous tax on an 
artic’e of such universal consumption. 

But if the new negotiations are entered into in the 
proper spirit, there will be no real difficulty about 
coal or apy oiber item. If the protectionist theories 
that now blind the mental vision of so many of the 
statesmen of the Republic are allowed to drop for a 
season, they will then see not only the advantages, but the 
justice, of a liberal reciprocity. Such atreaty would usber io 
an era of good feeling that would make political differences 
impossibie, and would put an end to the demoralizing prac- 
tice of smuggling, now so universal on the Canadian frontier. 
When two countries are so closely united geographically as 
the Dominion and the United States, friendship is far better 
policy than hostility, and the benefiis to be derived from free 
commerciai intercourse would again prove that ‘ peace hath 
its victories no less renowned thao war.” 


The Annexation ‘Question. 
We publish in another column a letter from a Nova Sco- 


tian in reply to one which appeased in this journal a short 


time ago, from a correspondent who undertook to state the 
reasons why British Americans are averse to the annexation 
of the Provinces to the United States. We have given place 
to this ication, not b 





are entirely different—but in order that each side may be heard 
on the subject. 


allowance for differenes in geographical position and climate 


as compared with the most populous and prosperous portions 
of the Great Republic, and attach no importance to the heavy 
taxation to which the American people are subjected as a 


necessary consequence of their heavy national debt. 
The annexationists among British Americans are, however 


80 few, that, as a political party, they are powerless, and our 
advice te them is, to make the best of their own country under 


the Dominion Government by developing its resources, and so Ought not some steps to be taken to ascertain what number of 













































we coincide with all the 
views therein expressed—for, as respects annexation, ours 


There is reason to believe that there are more 
annexationists in Nova Scotia than in any other province, 
and the Repeal agitation has undoubtedly increased their 
numbers, but they base their inferences as to the good effects 
of a union with the United States upon false premises in most 
of their arguments. They think that because this country 
has grown immensely in population and material wealth, 
within the last fifty years, the Provinces have only to become 
States in order to grow with equa! rapidity. They make no 


up all thoughts of annexation. Under the operation of a new 
reciprocity treaty or even reciprocal legislation, the United 
States will be as much open to the trade of the Dominion, 
and vice versa, as if annexation were an accomplished fact, 
while, in our opinion, British America and the United States 
will be all the better friends in the future, for remaining at 
their present respectful political distance. The territory of 
the latter is already vast enough to satisfy the ambition of its 
citizens, and even too vast in the opinion of many of them, 80 
much 80, that Mr. Seward’s territorial acquisitions, if not ab- 
solutely laughed at and deprecated, have been by no means 
received with unqualified approval. British America has a 
splendid future before it under Confederation, and there is no 
reason why these two great Anglo-Saxon families should not 
always live in political harmony, besides being friendly neigh- 
bours. That the one would thrive any the more for being 
joined to the other, we very much doubt. It is true, that not 
a few American orators are fond of saying with a prophetic 
air— 

** No pent up Utica contracts our powers, 

But the whole boundless continent is ours’’— 

and yet if this aspiration were actually realized, the practical 
effects would in all probability be to weaken rather than to 
strengthen the Republic. The mass would become too un- 
wieldy for good government, and disruption would inevitably 
follow. There is a grandeur about the idea of territorial 
extension, which appeals strongly to the imagination, and, 
therefore, as a poetical sentiment, it is very fine ; but practi- 
cally, it is fraught with national danger, and should therefore 
be discouraged. 





Military Retrenchment in England. 

The watchword of the present British ministry is professed- 
ly retrenchment, and the recent introduction into Parliament 
of Army Estimates, which look to the reduction of expendi- 
tures for the military service, shows that in this respect, at least, 
the party watchword is something more than a profession. 
But as there is such a thing as saving without the exercise of 
any real economy, it will be interesting to look somewhat 
closely into the methods by which this retrenchment is pro- 
posed to be effected. All the questions which the Army Es- 
timates involve it would be clearly impossible to deal with in 
the limits of a single article ; but for our present purpose it 
will be sufficient to draw two comparisons—a comparison be- 
tween the number of men asked for in this and last year’s 
Estimates, and a comparison between the cost of each man 
raised last year, and of the estimated cost of the men to be 
raised in the coming financial year—the object being to de- 
termine whether the proposed reductions wil! give an equally 
effective army on much less expensive terms. 

The first comparison can very easily be drawn. There isa 
net reduction of 10,241 men in this year’s Estimates. There 
is a logic in these five figures which it is impossible to gain- 
say. The first result of the saving which has been effected is, 
that there are 10,000 fewer men fur the defence of the coun- 
try than there were a year ago. If 10,000 men of the very 


oan be said against the reduction. 
has, in that event, undoubtedly been effected. 
economy, however desisable it may 
infinitely inferior to the economy 
reformers have been insisting. 


be in itself, 
They bave 


the army by red 





ing its 


succeeded in effecting 4 red iction of this description. 
es'imated cost of 137,530 men in 1868-0 was £15,455 400 


little less than £112 per mao. 


from this sum. 


this year; and that the cost of thearmy, man for man, was, 
and is, in each year, almost identicai—viz., a little over a £100. 
Again,the reserve forces,although forming a very heavy charge 


200, and the cost, man for map, as nearly as possible £90. 
Excluding again the estimate for stores, which must be ex 


makes the final cost, per man, in both years, a little over £79. 
are so small as not to affect the result. 


Stripped, then 


last year cost £79 each ; 127,000 men this year cost £79 each 


of £79. 


saving, the subject naturally suggests two inquiries. 


modest force raised last year can be really spared—if one out 
ot every fourteen be really unnecessary—nothing whatever 
Ao important economy 
But this 
is 
on which army 
insisted 
that it was possible, not simply to reduce the cost of 
bers, but appreciably to effect a 
reduction in its cost without any reduction in its strength. It 
is surely then desirable to consider whether Mr. Cardwell bas 
The 
The 
cost of each man, therefore, was a little more than £112. The 
estimated cost of 127,289 men in 1869-70 is £14,230,400, or a 
Bat the total amount of the 
Estimates does not afford a fair test of the cost of the army, 
strictly so called. At least three deductions must be made 
If we deduct, to use the phrase of the Ksti- 
mates, the extra receipts, we shall ascertain the net cost of the 
army, and we shal! find that with this deduction the estimated 
cost of the army was Jast ycar £13,887,400, against £12.795,400 


have nothing whatever to do with the number of men for 
which the Estimates provide; and, in order to ascertain the 
cost of the latter, the cost of the reserves must consequently 
be deducted, and with this deduction the estimated cost of the 
army in each year was respectively £12,362,900 and £11,258, 


ceedingly hypothetical, we have a third reduction which 
The only other deductions which ought to be made are the 
cost of the surveys of the United Kiogdom and the pensions 
of the permanent staff of the reserve forces, but these 
of these accessories, how does the case stand! 158,000 men 


There are 11,000 men less for the defence of Great Britain 
and her colonies, and on each of these men there is a saving 


While it is not our purpose to discuss the wisdom of this 
First, 


and its dependencies? No doubt this matter must usually be 

left to the decision of the government of the day, but is it not, 
to say the least, unsatisfactory that there should be no princi- 

ple determined on which this decision of the government 

should be annually predicated? Mr. Cardwell may be perfectly 

right in saying that 127,000 men are sufficient for the purposes 

of the nation ; but, on the other band, there is at least a pos- 

sibility that he may be wrong. Second: Is it really impossi- 

ble for England to maintain an efficient army, without resort- 
ing to conscription, at a leas cost than £79 per man? The real 
trouble seems to be that much of even this expense is incurred 
in bribing men by pensions, whose terms of service have ex- 
pired, torc-enlist. These have hitherto swallowed up over a 
million a year. Short service, and the total abolition of 
pensions, would be the most effective economy that Mr. 
Cardwell could introduce, and unless it is done the cost of 
the British army will probably remain, man for man, much 
the same that it is now. 


Pinancial, Conmercial, 
Statistical. 
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The present week has witnessed more than usual excitement 
on the Stock Exchange ' owing to the mercurial movement of 
New York Central and Pacific Mail, and the fluctuating course of 
the other active speculative stocks. The entire market was vigo- 
rously bh ed at the opening, but it sub tly transpired 
that this was merely a ruse on the part of the Erie clique for the 
purpose of encouraging a ‘short’ interest, preparatory to asharp 
upward turn, undertaken for the purpose of ‘‘ twisting the 
shorts,” an object which was very successfully accomplished. 
New York Central, after declining to 1555 on Monday afternoon, 
rose to 1645, on Tuesday, the highest point, allowing for the four 
per cent, dividend declared when the eighty per cent. of new 
scrip was issued, that it has ever reached. For every specula- 
tive movement, theré is generally some kind of substantial 
basis, and in this ease it was the removal of the 
injunction on the payment of dividends on the acrip, 
consequent on the discontinuance of the Jenckes suit. 
The dividend was duly advertised to be paid on Wednes- 
day afternoon, but previous to the appearance of this announce- 
ment, Judge Ingraham, of the Supreme Court, had granted a 
similar injunction in a new suit, and the payment of the dividend 
was accordingly arrested. The stock has, however, since con- 
tinued to sell above 160, and as high as 164, and the feeiing in 
Wall Street is decidedly bullish with regard to it, owing to a be- 
lief that the Legislature will take the scrip question out of the 
Courts by legalizing the issue. This, of course, if done, will be 
in consequence of unlimited bribery and corruption, and past ex- 
perience has shown thatthe majority in both branches of the 
Legislature are not only capable of being bribed, but are always 
eagerly on the look out for bribes. 

Pacific Mail, alter being depressed by bear operations to about 
56, reacted sharply to 2, and then fell back to 86%, following 
which it flactuated between this point and 9). These two stocks 
largely absorbed the attention of the streét, although there wasa 
moderate and well distributed business transacted in the general 
railway share list, and prices were quick to recover the decline of 
Monday, notwithstanding that money was in very active demand 
at seven per cent., this rate in gold, or a commission in addition 
to the legal rate, being paid in not a few instances, even by first- 
class houses. Thecurrency of the country is more than usually 
well distributed at present, and hence the accumulation of idle 
funds at this centre is below the average. The preparations for 
settling day—the Ist of April—in Pennsylvania and other States, 
are diverting the circulation from the main arteries to serve this 
temporary purpose, while the South is gradually and permanently 
absorbing a much larger amount of currency than has 
hitherto sufficed fer its wants. This is a sign of re- 
awakened industry and growing prosperity in that section, 
and the indications are favourable to a rapid increase of its wealth, 
and consequently to a further absorption of currency, which will 
practically iavolve a corresponcing contraction in the other sec- 
tions of the country from which it is taken. The cheerful reports 
which come to us from al! the States which were desolated by the 
war, are among the most gratifying signs of the times, and in pro- 
portion as they recover thelr former prosperity, the burden of the 
national debt wii! be diminished by a lighter and wider distribu- 
thon of taxes. 

United States stocks were on the whole steady, but quiet, and 
prices have undergone only fractional changes during the week. 
Their tendency appears, however, to be towards a lower, rather 
than a higher range, in view of the high rates paid for money, 
Ithough a iderable decline is improbable, confidence in the 
public credit being stronger than it ever was before. The fluctua+ 
tions in gold have been limited to about three quarters of oue per 
cent., namely, from 180% to 15144, and speculation in the com- 
modity is very tame. The foreign exchange market has been dull 
and somewhat heavy on the basis of 105'¢ @4, for prime bankers 
bills on England at sixty days, and 108% @ 100 for those at 
short sight. 

This being Good-Friday the stock boards and gold room have 
stood adjourned until to-morrow morning, although the banks and 
brokers offices and other places of business generally throughout 
the city and country have been open as usual, it not being a legal 
holiday. 

There is a general complaint that the Spring trade is unusually 
backward, the demand from the West being especially restricted, 
although the South has been taking merchandize with consider§ 
able freedom of late. The dullness in the Western trade is owing 
mainly to the extensive hoarding of breadstuffs there, and the 
consequent limitation of the means of the people. Prices, however, 
rule steady. 

On the 23rd inst. a communication was received by the New, 
York Btate Assembly from Jay Gould, the president and treasurer 
of the Brie Railway Co, in answer to resolution calling for in- 
formation, which stated— 





and 














First, That the outstanding Commoa Stock of the Erie Rejlway 
was 657,705,000, 
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— a 


Second. That the amount of Preferred Stock was $5,56,(00, 
Third. That the funded debt of the Company is as follows :— 


First mortgage Bonds, *:,000,000 ; Second ditto, $4,000,000 ; Third 


ditto, $6,000,000; Fourth ditto, $4,441,000 ; Fifth ditto, $926,500. 


Buffalo branch mortgage Bonds, $196,100; Sterling Convertible 


Bonds, $4,844,400 
Fourth. That the floating debt of the Co. is so fluctuating and 


uncertain from day to day, from its obligations due for supplies 


and labour, that it is impossible to state the amount with any de- 
gree of accuracy. 

The Canadian Bank statement for February shows the circula 
tion of the Bank of Montreal to be $150,000, the Bank of Toronto 
#0,000, and the Ontario Bank $200,000 less than in February, 
Isi8; and the Bank of Commerce has increased about #400, 000. 
The Bank of Montreal has increased its deposits 5,000,000; the 
Bank of Commerce over #1,000 000; the Canadian Bank about 
#100,000, The Royal Canadian Bank has increased its discounts 
about #700,000, the Bank of Commerce over $1,000,000. The 
returns of the banks of Montreal, Ontario and Toronto sre about 
the same as they were last year. The Dominion notes in circula 
tion amount to 4,003 0”, The specie held amounts to $907,000. 
Debentures held by the Receiver-General amount to $5,000,000. 

The revenue of the Dominion of Canada in the eight months 
ending with February last, amounted to 210,411,922, while the ex 
penditures during the same period aggregated $11,109,028 

The rage for speculation on the Vienna Bourse becomes more 
serious every week. The new banks start with the most extrav- 
agant projects—euch as,an Austrian-Indian trading company, 
steamers on the Danube, tenders for army equipments, enlarging 
the Vienna streets, and a number of other things quite foreign 
to regular banking business ; still all new issues command a pre- 
miom, and so long as this is thé ease every class of society will 
be drawn into the vortex. 

From a British Parliamentary return it appears that the mili- 
tary expenditure in the colonies during the current year will be 
£2 580,886, while the repayment to the British Exchequer will 
amount to only £52,000. 

The British Board of Trade returns for the month of January 
have been issued, and show the declared value of the exporta- 
tions to have been £13,621,114, or I! per cent. in excess of those 
of the corresponding month of last year, and 6'¢ per cent. in ex. 
cess of January, 1867. Of cotton yarn the shipments were ¥ per 
cent. less in value and 1) per cent. in quantity, but of cotton 
manufactures they were 10 per cent, more in value and 7 per 
cent. in quantity. An increase is also shown of 18 per cent. in 
earthenware, ! per cent. in haberdashery, 7 per cent. in hard- 
wares, “0 per cent. in iron manufactares, 16 per cent. in silk ma- 
pufactures, and 2] percent in woollen manufactures. 

The trade of Russia with foreign countries has increased to ap 
immense extent during the last ten years. In that space of time 
the value of the exports by the Baltic have increased by 10,000,000 
roubles, and the value of those by the Sorthern Ports and the 
Western land frontier hes nearly doubled; while the imports 
have increased nearly three-fold by the land frontier and have 
doubled in the Baltic ports and in the ports of the White Sca. 
Great Britain heads the list of States importing Russian goods, 
taking nearly four times as much as Prussia, which is the next 
largest customer of the Empire. The imports from foreign States 
in 1867 exceeded those in 146 by no less than 54,860.67 roubles, 
the largest share of which falls to Prussia, The entire value of the 
exports and imports of the Empire toand from European coun 
tries [including Finland| amounted in 1867 to 457,000,985 roubles, 
During the same year 1/117 vessels were entered in Russian 
ports and 11,0) cleared, showing totals respectively of 1,386,- 
733 and 1,400.%2 tons. The above particulars form part of a 
series of official reports recently published on the commerce of 
foreign countries. 

According to the last quarterly abstract of the trade and reve 
nue returns of New Zealand, the value of gold exported was 
£507,355, being at the rate of £2.550420 perannum. The Euro 
pean population was 200,125, of whom 133,022 were males, and 
57,101 females. 

A call of £ per share, representing £00,000, is now payable at 
the Bank of England by the unfortunate shareholders in Over- 
end, Gurney and Company. 

The Government of Braril has availed itself only to a very 
limited extent of the power granted by the decree of the 5th of 
August for the issue of 40,000,000 reis paper currency [at 17d. ex 
change, £2,895,553|, the total put forth having been only 2,000,- 
00 reis [at 17d., £141,606), and the expenses of the war having 
been met by the ' per cent. loan subsequently issued at * for the 
sum of 30,000,000 reis [at 17d, £2,125,000]. This loan is quoted 
at 744 premium, and the interest upon it is guaranteed to be paid 
in gold, the principal also being redeemable in gold. The Goy 
ernment has likewise issued 6 per cent. bonds in carrency, real- 
iging 6,114,900 reis [at 17d , £435 0m), 

Maller, Wilkins and Co., held an anction sale of Real Estate on 
the 25th inst., at which various houses and lots were sold, the 
sales amounting in the aggregate to $606,075. Johnson and Mil- 
ler sold of the Maspeth Estate, LI, 12S lots, at various prices 
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The reprive of “ Don Giovanni” at the Academy on Friday even- 
log of last week, was, oa the whole, a very satisfactory perfor 
mance. Though by no means a popular opera —whatever enthu- 
sinstic amateurs may say to the contrary—the association of four 
such artists as La Grange, Kellogg, MeCulloch and Ronconi, 
served to draw a more than ordinary share of attention to 
Mozart's lyric chef d’ euvre 

terms of praise of the Don 
Leporello of Signor Ronconi 


- 
fnne 
80 frequently has the Press com 


mented upon these admirable personations. Suffice it to say that 


on the evening ja question, they were fully up to the standard. 


The Zerlma of Miss Kellogg is one of her most sprightly and 
and her “ Batti, batti" was given with so wuch 


charming ro/-s, 
rustic simplicity and girlich ingenuousness, that she was com 
pelled to comply with a tumultuous demand for its repetition 
Her “ La ci darem 


lunge were not in a condition to do it ‘ustice. 


It is difficult tospeak in unbackneyed 
of Mme. La Grange, or the 


was also sung with much feeling, and was 
warmly applauded. Miss McCalioch was not in the best of voices 
as Donna Elvira, and would have done wel! not to have attempted 
to sing the generally omitted aria in the first act, as her throat and 
The other parts 
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were fairly filled. Orlandini made agood Don (ivvanm, and Lotti 
a tolerable Ottanw—singing the “Il wio tesoro” with great dis- 
crimination. The exquisite trio of the first act, ‘ Protigga il 
Giusto,” sung by La Grange, McCulloch and Lotti, was given 
with so much effect that it also secured an encore. The pro- 
gramme this week bas comprised “Faust” on Monday, with 
Miss Kellogg, the “* Prophete” on Tuesday, for the benetit of Mine. 
La Grange, and “Fra Diavolo” on Wednesday, In the latter 
work Miss Kellogg gave us a very enjoyable personation. Herr 
Habelmann made an excellent Fra Jiavolo, and elicited much ap- 
plause. As the English lord, Ronconi was quite himself, and 
rollicked through the part to the great delight of bis audience. 
The brigands, Gia and Beppo, and Lady Rochburg, were 
cleverly personated Ly Bignori Barili and Dubruel, and Mile. 


Frida de Gebele—the lady especially entering with 
great animation into the humour of the part. To-day 
there will be two performances—a matinée and a soirée. 


At the first Miss Kellogg will appear in “ Fra Diayolo,” and at 
the second Mme. La Grange will repeat her remarkable interpre- 
tation of Fides. These representations will close the season 60 
far as music is concerned, but on Tuesday will occur the yearly 
Bal d’ vpera—to adopt the French of the advertisements. At the 
end of a season begun amid so many discouragements, the enter 
prising manager isto be heartily congratulated, and it is no 
mere compliment to say that be has achieved success where even 
the best judges predicted failure 

Mr. Grau’s troupe has returned from the Provinces, and will 
commence a season of eight nights on Easter Monday. ‘ La Vie 
Parisienne’’ will be produced in the generous style for which 
the present management of the French theatre is noted. The 
opening representation will also serve as a testimonial to Diree 
tor Grau by the stockholders of the Theatre. At Brougham’s 
Theatre a season of opera bouffe will commence on Apri! 5 Miles. 
Tostee and Irma will both appear in Offenbach's “ Les Ger- 
goines,” which will be the opening novelty. 
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The theatres this week have offered no novelties; next week, 
however, there will be enough and to spare. At the Broadway 
Miss Kate, Reignolds has attempted to revive an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at “historical drama,” entitled “ The Lioness of the 
North,” but even her acknowledged talent was powerless to float 
80 inane a production. The effort was, therefore, abandoned 
atter a two nights’ experiment, and the favourite “ Camille’’ re- 
vived in its stead. This morally unwholesome drama will be 
given this afternoon and evening—which performances will con- 
clude Miss Reignolds’ engagement. She will be followed on 
Monday by Mr. and Miss Couldock, whose engagement will! ex 

tend over thirteen nights. Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams will then 
play a two weeks’ “engagement,” when their lease of the thea- 
tre will expire. In four weeks, therefore, the public career of 
this edifice, so long devoted to the drama, wil! close. Many plea- 
sant memories cluster around it. Mr. and Miss Couldock wil! open 
in ‘‘ Milky White.” At Wood's Museum jthe Florences have re- 
vived the “ Colleen Bawn.” On last evening, Mr, Florence was 
announced to take his benefit. On Monday, Miss Marriott makes 
her debut a8 Hamlet. As a woman's conception of the character, 
Miss Marriott’s Hamlet wll doubtless attract universal attention. 
This lady's engagement, which terminates about the first of May, 
will be followed by the production of genuine English panto- 
mime for the first time in America. Heretofore the pantomimes 
produced on the local stage have been modelled after the Freneh 
entertainments of that name introduced by the Ravels. To this 
end, Mr, Wood will import a burlesque troupe, a company of 
pantomimists, and a ballet from London. Six burlesque actresses, 
of the firat class, will soon arrive,among whom may be men 

tioned Miss Marion Taylor and Miss Marie Longmore—the lat- 
ter of whom succeeded Miss Lydia Thompson at the Strand, 
Two low comedians are also secured, Mr. Joseph Irving and Mr. 
Searl. A well-known tenor, Mr. James Stoyle, is included in the 
new organization, together with six or eight general actors of 
talent and repute. Among the pantomimists are the usual 
clown, pantaloon, harlequin and columbine, Mr. Charles Ab- 
bott will be the clown, The ballet—which will the first gro- 
tesque one ever presented here—will be partly foreign and paitly 
domestic. A ballet-master will |accompapy the premieres trom 
London, which city will also furnish the chef d'’orchestre and the 
scenic artist, Mr. Roberts. All the costumes, properties, and 
scenery, to be used In the pantomime, will be new, and will be 
imported, The entire combination isto be under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Mercer H. Simpson, manager of the Theatre 
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until the advent of “Sinbad, the Sailor’—a new burlesque said 
to be in rehearsal, At the Academy of Music, the German (roz 
dienne, Mies Fauny Janauschek, will commence a brief series of 
representations on Easter Monday, previous to her departure for 
Europe. Her first personation will be Elizabeth, The Worrell 
Sisters, in a card dated “ St, Louis, March §, 1360," announce that 
they have severed all connection with the New York Theatre, and 
add that they “ deem it an imperative duty to state that the rea 
son of their withdrawal from its management is the sincere cun 
viction that no quality of talent could attract ladies and gentlemen 
into its peculiar interior a second time.’’ It is expected that Mr 
Joseph Jefferson, the comedian, will be in this city in May, but he 
will not probably act here until Autumn. The gross receipts of 
the principal theatres in New York, for February, amounted to 
$176,747. Of this amount Booth’s received $45,751, [for his first 
month—but the premiums of the opening night are to be con 
sidered in thie |—and Wallack’s received $24,409 50 —which tells a 
poor story for Shakespeare's attractiveness, wheu we remember 
that during the same month burlesque at Niblo’s secured 84,456 
oftheamount. Brougham’s first month's receipts were #115 
Another English burlesque company is about to appear in Phila 
delphia, It will comprise Mr. Felix Rogers, the original Miner 

in “ [xion,” and Miss Willmore, the original /zion, who baye re 
cently arrived together with a miscellaneous company. Mies 
Lizzie Willmore, formerly of Niblo’s Garden, is also a member 
of the company. 
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The present year has been unusually prolific in records cf 
travel, but as they have been maialy of a high order, we have 
welcomed them as additions to our still limited store of good 
books. We have now to add to our list 7ravel and Advent: 
in the Territory of Alaska, by an Eoglish artist, Mr. Frederick 
Whymper. The book was originally published in Lenton, 
and has been reproduced here by the Harper Brothers. Mr 
Whymper accompanied the Russo-American Telegraph Ex 
pedition—since abandoned—in the capacity of artist, and bis 
volume is profusely illustrated with drawings made on tle 
spot. Mr. Whymper also visited British Columbia and Van 
couver’s Island. In company with the other officials of the 
Telegraph Expedition, the author made two yvoyares in 
the North Pacific, one in 1865, the other in 1866. During 
the first he visited Petropaulovski, Kamchatka, an! during 
the second he explored Norton Sound and penetrated as fer 
North as the frozen Yukon, which he ascended in sledges to 
the Fort of that name. In addition tothe record of these 
adventures, Mr. Whymper devotes the three concluding chap- 
ters of his book to an interesting description of Calilornia 
With regard to the purchase of Alaska by the United States, 
Mr. Whymper says: “That Russian America is likely to 
prove a bad bargain to the United States Government, | can- 
not believe. The extreme northern division of the country 
may indeed be nearly valueless, but the foregoing pages will 
have shown, that, in the more central portions of the territory, 
furs are abundant, and thatthe trade in them, which may pro- 
bably be further developed, must fall into American hands 
The Southern parts of the country are identical in character 
with the neighbouring British territory, and will probably be 
found to be as rich in mineral wealth ; while the timber, though 
of an inferior growth, owing to the higher latitude, wil! yet 
prove by no means worthless. The fisheries may become 
great value. There are extensive cod-banks off the Aleatian 
Isles, and on many other parts of the coast. Salmon 
commonest of common fish in al! the rivers of the North 
Pacific, and is rated accordingly as food only fit for those who 
can get no better. In Alaska, as in Brilish Columbia, this 
fish can be obtaiued in vast quantities simply at the expense 
of native labour. To this add the value of salt (or vinegar) 
barrels, and freight, and one sees the slight total cost which 
would be incurred in exporting to benighted Europe that 
which there would be considered a luxury.” We have our 
doubts whether the salmon sPeculation would prove a protii- 
able one, even after the completion of the Pacific Railroad 
but this aside, Mr. Whymper’s volume will be found to cx pb. 
tain much valuable information regarding this new posses- 
sion of the United States. Indeed, his book is about the only 
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Royal, Birmingham, who is well known in London in connec 

tion with the pantomime business. Still farther to strengthen 
the organization, Mr. Wood bas also engaged the Kiralty troupe, 
consisting of eleven performers, whose talents wil! be called into 
requisition earlyin June, But not only at Wood's Theatre will 
pantomime reign triumphant during the summer months. We 
have already referred to the engagement of another English pan- 
tomime troupe at Wallack’s to succeed the regular season. The 
Lauri Family will appear in “Robinson Crusoe,” a burlesque 
pantomime, now enjoying a very prosperous run in London, 
Much of the scenery will be painted by Mr. Roberts, now of Lon 

don, but formerly of the Olymple thestre, in this city, and the 
costumes have been made expressly, by Mr. W. 8. May, of the 
English metropolis. Two transformation secnes are to be intro- 
duced, and the masks and other properties will be imported 
A large ballet corps will also be organized, and a perfect repro- 
duction of the pantomime of the English stage aimed at. At the 
Grand Opera House nearly all the preparations are completed for 
the production of the ‘ Tempest’’ on Monday evening. The 
cast will include Mr. E. L. Davenport as Prospero, Mr. Frank 
Mayo as Frerdmand, Mr. W. Davidge as (aliban, Miss Josephine 
Fides as Mirande, and Mise Catherine Lucette as i-/. The Mor- 
lacchi ballet troupe have also been engaged. The theatre itself 
has been undergoing extensive alterations, and a green room and 
new dressing rooms Have been added to the conveniences of the 
. | stage. The scenery bas been prepared by Mr. Getz, of Baltimore, 
and the music by Mr Tissington, formerly of the New York 
Theatre, who will be the leader of the orchestra, All the omens 
thos portend a brilliant season under the new management. At 





Niblo’s, the “ Forty Thieves” still march and counter-march to 
the admiration of full houses, and will probably continue todo so 











one now before the public that can be regarded as a manual 
for popular reference, as it has the superior merit of contain- 
ing records of the very recent observations of an actual 
traveller in the countries treated of. With regard to the 
political significance of the purchase of Alaska by this Go 

vernment, the author says:-‘ There are, however, many, 
both ia England and America, who look on this purchase as 
the first moze towards an American occupation of the whole 
continent, and who foresee that Canada, and British America 
generally, will sooner or later become part of the United 
States. Looking at the matter withont prejudice, I believe 
that it will be better for those countries and ourselves, when 
such shall be the case. We shall be released from an encum 

brance, a source of expense and possible weakness ; ‘icy, freed 
from the trammels of periodical alarms of invasion, and 
feeling the strength of independence, will develope and grow ; 
and—speaking very plainly and to the point— our commercial 
relations with them will double and quadruple themselves in 
value. Noone now supposes that, had the United States 








remained naught but ‘our American colonies,’ they would 
| have progressed as they Aare done ; and it is equally obvious 
that our commerce with them must have been resiricted in 
equal ratio. That it is the destiny of the United States to 
| possess the whole Northern continent, I fully believe.” 7a 
| in Alaska is also increased in value by a comprehensive map 
of the Yukon river and the North Pacific Ocean. 

We have received from Messrs. Fields, Osgood and C». the 
second and concluding volume of Robert Browning’s 7x 
Ring and the Book, the first yolume of which we have already 
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noticed. Volume Second comprises a statement regarding 
re under discussion by Pompilia, the heroine ; 
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a final plea by Guido, and a closing review of the case by the 
The first of these—Pompilia’s version an 
when on her dying bed—excels in intensity and pathos any- 
thiog that Browning has, written. The arguments of the | 
; posing counsel are curivus in their ingenuity, but not of a 
character to interest the average reader of poetry. The con- 
fession of Guido that follows the Pope’s jadgment, is only a 
new defence mingled with the shriek of despair. In the 
rook and the Ring”—the concluding number of the volume 
‘he poet speaks again in a running Comment On some ex- 
tracts from letters of the day, giving opinions of the story 
jetailed already in so many phases. Spite of the wonderful 
wealth of distion and the mosaic character of Mr. Browning’a 
style, one cannot resist the conviction that Zhe Ring and 
» Book would bave found hundreds of readers where it now 
finds one, had the bulk of the two volumes been materially 
decreased. Life is too short and too com pletely filled to per- 
study—ior Mr. Browniag’s poems demand nothing 

jese—of so long and so complicate a work. Mr. Browning 
has been generous eyen to prolixity, and although kis 
new volumes will attract readers who found nothing to be 
desired in him before, he will not address the public that his 
lant genius should command. On the whole, the 
second volume does not interest like the first, and in spite of 
impassioned appeal, there is much that might have 

been condensed, if not altogether omitted. 


poet himself. 
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One of the mos’ charming books of the season is 7/eé 
Fisher-M. A Norwegian Tale, translated from the Ger- 
man edition of the original work which is by one of Nor- 
way’s youngest and best writers—Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 
he story is that of the only child of a singular woman whose 
sbiliti-s are above her station, who kept a sailor’s house-of- 
call in a small fishing hamlet on the coast of Norway. The 
daughter attracts the notice of the pastor’s son—an eccentric 
character—who proposes to superintend her studies and fither 
for a higher station in life than her mother occupies. This 
offer is somewhat unwillingly accepted by the latter, and the 
training is begun and continues until the Maiden has arrived 
st woman’s estate, and i3 confirmed. Immediately subse- 
qnent to this her teacher goes on & foreign tour, 
ind Petra gets into serious trouble from being the hand- 
somest girl in the village. She first engages herself to a 
sailor in the neighbourhood, who immediately 
sails tor France, and is apparently forgotten; secondly, 
wooed and won by the richest youth in the 
village, and thirdly, she is proposed to and accepted by her 
old master, who, after a while, returns, but who is, of course, 
ignorant of Petra’s conduct daring his absence. The latter 
seemed to only really love her master, and her light con- 

ict is to be ascribed rather to the thoughtlessness of youth 
than to any deliberate desire to wound. This charitable 
view is, however, not that taken by her lovers and her 
neighbours. The minister’s son deserts her in an access of 
disappointment, assailing her with the most bitter reproaches, 
and the townspeople determine to make ber peifidy an excuse 
for getting rid of both the Fisher-Maiden and her mother, 
whose rule over the sailors and the residents generally, they 
feel disposed to resent. Accordiagly, a night attack is made 
upon their humble abode, and after a repetition of the vio 
lence Petra and her mother steal forth and leave the village— 
the former going by ship to Bergen to earn a liviog, and the 
latter taking refuge somewhere in the mountains. At Per- 
gan Petra first enters a theatre, and findiog a home in the 
dwelling of a hospitable clergyman in the neighbourhood, 
pursues for two years her dramatic studies, she having de- 
termined to adopt the stage as a profession, In this deter- 
mioation she is strongly opposed by the clergyman and 
other of ber friends, but has the satisfaction of finally seeiag 

em all converted to her views, and the tale ends just 
as the curtain ii tising upon her debut, which occurs at Ber- 
gen in the very theatre in which she first witnessed a dra 
matic performance. This homely story is a faithful reflex 
ot Norwegian jife, and the charm consists in the descriptions 
of an existence which partakes largely of the simplicity of 
patriarchal days. There is no better limned picture than 
that of the Fisher Maiden’s native village in the opening 
chapter of the book : “ Oa coasts long frequented by herring, 
and favourably situated in other respects, towns gradually 
springup. Such towns may not only be said to have sprung 
trom the sea, bat,in the distance, to resemble a mass of 
spars, and the debris of wrecks floated ashore, or a number 
of keeled boats drawn to land some stormy night by the 

shermen, and tarned upside down for shelter. A nearer 
view shows bow carelessly the whole town is built—rocks 

soding in the middle of the sireets, or water overruning 

2 place and separating it into three or four islands. The 
strects themselves wind and curve, and seem to be crawling 
ip hill. In one respect, however, these towns are all alike. 
The harbour serves as a shelter for the largest ships. Its 
waters are as placilas a lake; consequently these havens, 
closely surrounded as they are by high walls of rock, sre 
specially grateful to ships which, with torn sails and parted 
rigging, are driven hither from the open sea to seek quiet 
aod repair. A small town like this is a quiet place. Aj] 
noise is confined to the vicinity of the shipping, or to the 
pontoon bridge, Where the peasants’ boats are moored, and 
where vessels take aboard and discharge their cargoer. The 
small town where our scene is laid has but one street, and 
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which are painted red and white, wind along the 
land side. They do not, however, adjoin on 


treet 


when the wind blows landward it partakcs of the smell ol 
whatever may be near the bridge; it is quiet here, not from 
any fear of the police, for of these, as a general thing, litte is 
known, but because the inhabitants, being all acquaintances, 
are afraid to speak ill of their neighbours, Passing down the 
street, one must needs bow before each window, where an old 
lady usually sits, who returns the greeting ; nor must any one 
be passed upon the road without « salutation, for all these 
quiet people seem to go about for the sole purpose of study- 
ing proptisty, for the benefit of their neighbours as well as 
themselves. Anyone trespassing upon the bounds io which 
his place and standing !imit him, lozes Lis good name, for his 
neighbours not only know him, but they know his father and 
grandfather before him, and a search is at once institated to 
ascertain whether the family have ever shown any tendency 
toward the commission of any improprie'y.” Notwithstand 
ing its patriarchal character, the /isher-Maiden 
to-day, having only-appeared last year. Simultaneous edi 
tions were published in German and Norwegian, and so great 
bas been ite success in Germany that three translations have 
appeared besides that of the author. The American publish- 
er:, Messrs, Leypoldt and Holt, have in press Arne, by the 
same author, a translation of which has already appeared in 
England, and of which the London journals speak in the 
highest terme. 
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We have received from Messrs. Felt and Dillingham ar 
other of Cagsell’s Representative Biographies—this time enti 
tled, Zhe Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, by John McGilchrist. 
The work is well done, and 13 not characters? 
partizan bias to which we objected in the same writer's Life 
of John Bright. The principal incidents of Mr. Gladstone's 
public career are succinctly stated, and his change of opinion 
on the subject of Church and State clearly traced. In this 
connection the Premier’s declarations when standing for Ox- 
ford in 1852, sound strangely when read in connection with 
his recent addresses on the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. Still, change of opinion is at all times allow 
able if the result of conviction, and the politician has yet to be 
found who never changes what he is pleased to term his 
“principles.” Mr. Gladstone, however, as a statesman, is 
supposed to act from. lofiier motives 
nobler ends. 
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The Ring and the Book. By Robert Browning Vol 
The Blameless Prince and other Poems. By Edmund Clarence 
Stedman.... Fields, Osgood and (o Our Young Folks and the 
Atlantic Monthly. April By Charles T. 
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on its} bankment twelve feet, making one complete revolution. No one 
her, neat | Was killed ; but eight of the passengers were severely injured, 





—— ——A despatch from st. John, N. B., says 
: : seit’ at nd | ; 4 N. Bs 
s of the opposing counsel ; the judgment of the Pope ; | gardens lying between them. It is # long, broad street, 806) iat Me Cudly’s acti 


on inmoving the annexation resolution is 


unauimously condemned. It appears that the House relus- 


ed to allow even a notice of the resolution to appear on 


the Clerk's book. 
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The last foreign mails bring the announcement of the death of 
the celebrated French composer, Hector Berlivz, in the 66:h year 
of his age. He was born on the 10th of December, 1803, at La 
Cote St. Andre. One of his latest works was his opera ot “ The 
Trojans,” which was not a saccess, ————- —— - 
The Foreign Ministers at Yokobama, have announced the ter 
mination of the civil war in Japan, and withdrawa their procla- 
mations of neutrality.- The waters of the 
Mediterranean have been successfully admitted into the Bitter 
Lakes thiough the Suez Canal —— Photiadis 
Bey has gone to Athens to resume his position as Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Pienipotentiary from Turkey ———— 
———_——————Her Royal Highness the Princess Chrie- 
tian of Schleswig Holstein, Princess Helena of Great 
Britain, was safely delivered of a prince on the morn 
ing of Febraary 26.————_—______ The Pope has 
invited the'sovereigns to send ecclesiastics to represent them in the 
Geneaal Council of the Church at Rome, —_—_— 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria has forwarded the munificent do- 
nation of £150 to the “ British and Colonial Emigration Fund,” 
of which the Lord Mayor of London is president, for the relief 
by emigration tothe British colonies, of the distress existing 
among unemployed workmen and their families,——— —__— 
———The London Gazette, under date March 1, announces 
that the Queen has been pleased to direct letters pateat to be 
passed under the Great Seal granting the dignity of a Koight of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and [reland anto Robert 
Hodgson, Esq., Chief Justice of the Island of Prince Edward. 
—_———— —It is so difficult to obtain admittance 
to memberships in two of the first clabs in Paris—the institution 
of a club is only taking root—that candidates are black-balled as 
a rule, not from aay disqualification, but because some old fogies 
do not wish to have their peculiar panes of glass in the club- 
room window oceupied by new-comers. hej rejected now 
number so many that they intend forming themselves into “The 
black-ball elub,”——-———_—_—_—__— Small steamers 
are shortly to ply on the large lake of the Bois de Bovlogne 
making the circuit twice for 25 centimes,—— Sli 
An incorrigible wag who lent a minister a horse which ran 
away and threw his clerical rider, thought he should have some 
credit for his aid in “spreading” the gospel. 
































“ -Among the notable artists of the next French 
Exposition are Meissonier father and eon, Jerome, Rosa Bou 
heur, Moreau, Briton, etc. Emile Thomas has just completed a 
superb Venue, which the Einperor has purchased. M. ery, the 
author of the famous “ Cherry-tree in Blossom,” exhibited last 
year, and bought by Alexander Damas fils, will exbibit “ Birds 
Fluttering around a Snare.” --—~ 
A: curiosity of meanness has been exhibited in San Francisco 
During the settlement of an estate in that city, on the 24th of 
January, it was discovered that a brother of the deceased had 
charged the estate four dollars for loss of time while attending 
the faneral, ———The London 
papers, who have frequent sensational paragraphs about the 
Marqu’s of Bute, continue to be more than generous to him in 
estimating his fortune. A lady’s fortune is generally reported 
double; but the English papers have always quadrupled that of 























Congdon....J. 8S. Redfield——Virginia Graham. By Justin Jones 
—Two Life-Paths. A Komance. By L. Mublbach Anne of 
Geierstein, By Sir Walter Scott. Cheap Edition.——— Moral 8ci 
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Facts and Fancies. 
HOME. 


An amendment to the Tenure of-Office act, has finally passed 
the United States Senate, which exempts cabinet officers from the 
provisions of the law and modifies the second section, relating 
to removals, 80 far as to provide that the President shall have 
power, during the recess, to make removals at his discretion, 
without giving reasons or preferring charges, and he shall send 
the names of all persons so appoicted and so removed to the 
Senate within thirty days afier it assembles, If the Senate ad 
vise and consent to the removal, the appointment stands, but if 
the new appointee is rejected, the former incumbent resumes the 
office. The amendment is now under cons deration by the House. 
— Ex-President Johnson has besp 
stricken at Greenville, Tenn., with paralysis. His recovery is 
considered doubt ful.—— —_—__— A large and 
enthusiastic meeting, in favour ef Cuban independence, was 
held at Steinway Hall, in this city, on the evening of the 25th 
inet. Mayor Hall presided, and resolutions were adopted de 
claring it is “the duty of our government to recognize the 
belligerent rights of the Cubaosat tie earliest practicable mo- 
ment.” — The elections in Hants and 
Yarmouth counties, Nova Scotia, are to be held on the 13th 
proximo. The latest advices indicate the probable succers of 
Mr. Howe, in Hants, by a majority variously stated at from 150 
to 600 The Government of Prince 
Edward Island has been notified by imperial autho ity, that it is 
not competent for that island to enter into 
tions with the United States with a view to 
city without the cooperation of the 
North American provinces. ——————__ —- — — 

The Eypress train {going west on the Great Western Railway 
ran off the track at Beachville, Canada, at 2 A.M. on the 20th 
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this runs just by the shore, Its one and two story houses, 





inst, The Pallman sleeping car was precipitated over an em- 


Lord Bate. It is about £100,000, a year, not £400 000—rather 
a difference, yet ample. ——-———-—___-_______ 
M. Jullien, a merchant of Paris, bas petitioned the French Senate 
to impose a special tax upon bachelors of thirty years and up- 
waids. ——A subscription list 
bas already been commenced in Paris to raise a statue to the 
memory of M. de Lamartine. a 
It is said that tender mutton chops, with lb, of Huntley and 
Palmer's biscuits, soft toast and eggs, with halfa pint of sberry 
after the contest, comprised the breakfast and supper of at least 
one of the greyhounds running at the recent coursing meeting at 
Beckbampton. Alfred 
Tennyson it is said has again refused an offer of a peerage. 
—_-— Queen Isabella bas left 
the hote! of the Pavillon de Rohan and taken possession of her 
new residence in the Avenue du Roi de Rome, Paris, — 
ze ——" Oh, Don’t be a Nun,” is the latest 
London music-hall ditty. —_— 
Mr. Toole, says the Court Journal, has at last finally concluded 
arrangements for an American tour, and he will leave England 
ia August, 80 as to commence his engagements in New York 
daring the month ensuing. At Easter Mr, Toole will play a 
round of his most popular characters at the Standard Theatre, 
and provincial engagements will probably occupy his time until 
the period of his departure for the United Btates, 
—During the last twelve months veloci- 
pedes to the value of £40,000 huve been exported from Paris, 
A French newspaper 
has come to the conclusion that there will be war this apring be- 
eause Marshal Niel will not grant permission for officers and men 
to marry before the month of July,———_— —_- 
———It is said that the Loadon Zoological Society will 
remove their collection of animals from Regent's park to 
Alexandra park as soon as the lease of their present ground ex - 
pires. The French Minir- 
ter of Fine Arts has given notice that a gold medal of the value 
of 500 francs will be given forthe best words of @ cantata, to 
which music can be set. When shall we sce any such State en- 
couragement in this country ? 
It is currently stated that Mr. Gladstone and other members of 
the Government are anxious to adopt in a modified shape the 
recommendation of the Irish Railway Commission for the reduc 
tion of rates and fares, with a Treasury guarantee for a given 
number of years against the loss that might be incurred by the 
companies. —————_—_—. — ———Very gloomy 
accounts are given of the condition of the Lancashire cotton 
manufacturing districts. A large number of mills are wholly or 
partially idle, the employers in many cases are becoming embar- 
rassed, and the operatives are reduced to distress by the con 
tinued want of work. ———— Victor 
Hugo will receive from the pablisher, Lacroix, for his new ro 
mance, “ Par Ordre du Roi” (four volumes ;) a poem, “ Fin du 
Sutan,” and a volume of dramatic fragments, entitled “ Theatre 
en Liberte,” the sum of 300,000 francs. ea 
* The wind wae so violent io Paris on the 3rd inst. that 
ove of the trees planted more than filly years ago on the Qaui 
d'Orsay was blown down. = — —-The 
Emperor aod Empress of Austria were announced to leave 
Vienna on the 7th inet, for @ tour in Croatia. — ——_ 
The Emperor of Russia has invited the ex-King of 
Hanover to pay a visit to St. Petersburg. Sere 
————The principality of Waldeck has ceaged to exist. 


























































































































That State compriged a population of 60,000 souls, the soy«r- 
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eigaty over which the Prince had leased to Prussia for ten 
years. The hiring has now been converted into a regular sale. 
——_ —_—__—_—_—_-—-—— Appropriate Motto for a Bottle of 
Hair dye.—* Keep it dark !’—— 
Tort—Those who ruin their hair with poisonous lotions deserve 
to suffer the horrors of a torture-shell comb,__-—___ 
It would seem that long minorities are of frequent 
occurrence in India almost necessarily, indeed, in the case of 
heirs by adoption, but often also in the case of heirs of the body. 
The Nizam of Hyderabad, in the Deccan, died recently, and his 
only son, an infant, has been duly proclaimed and installed in 
his place. iss Rye (says the Liverpool 
Courier) intends going out again from that port to Canada at 
the end of May with another party of young women. Miss Rye, 
by her past successes, has proved that the women, once trans- 
ported to our colonies, can obtain immediate and satisfactory 
employment. An imperial decree was 
issued, ordering the funeral of M. de Lamartine to be conducted 
at the expense of the State. The Journal des Debats says that 
the post of President of the Senate was offered to him, and the 
emoluments of the office would have been doubled, in order that 
he might rid himself of his pecuniary embarrassments. He de- 
clined the appointment, however, and then an unconditional 
offer was made to free him from his debts. This he also declined. 
M. Emile Ollivier's work upon 
the Imperial Reforms, which has been awaited with so much in- 
terest in Paris, has at last appeared. The book bitherto does 
not seem to have met with wuch favour from the Paris press, 
The Siécle calls the author a political Narcissus admiring him 
self in the fountain of bis life, and describes his work as a 
monument of personal infatuation. 


army. 


The British army estimates show an actual net reduction of 
£1,089,000 from the sum voted last year, The net charge for 
the coming year is £12,795,400—£10,613,400 for the effective 
service, and £2,182,000 for the non-effective service. There is 
to be a net reduction in the numerical strength of the army of 
11,121, the total number of men, including the depots of regi- 
ments serving in India, being 127,336, and the number of 
ber Majesty’s British forces in India, 63,707. The largest items 
of decrease are:—In general staff and regimental pay, &c., 
£435,000 ; stores, £341,000; clothing establishments, £193,400; 
and commissariat establishmeat, £106,900.————-_——-- 
An order issued by the Adjutant Genera], Lord William Paulet, 
states that a medal to commemorate the service of the forces en- 

ed in the various or one in New Zealand during 
| + pond 1845, 1846, 1847, 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1865, 
and 1866 isto be conferred on every surviving officer, non- 
commissioned officer, and soldier of the regular forces who ac- 
tually served io the field against the enemy. Another general 
order states that a medal in commemoration of the Abyssinian 
expedition is to be conferred upon her Majesty's British and 
Indian forces who served in that country between the 4th of 
Oetober, 1867, and the 19th of April, 1868, including those who 
were employed on board ship, in transports, or in hospital on 
the coast. the House of Com- 
mons, Col. Barttelot asked the Secretary of State for War whe- 
ther it was the intention of the Government to reduce the num- 
ber of corvets ia cavalry and ensigns in infantry regiments, and 
to place them on half pay; andif so, whether the two usual 
examinations of those wishing to obtain commissions in the 
army would take place this year.—Mr. Cafdwell replied that the 
adoption of the squadron formation in lieu of the troop forma- 
tion in the cavalry, would caure a reduction of four cornets in 
each regiment, and the recalling of a certain number of batta- 
lions of the line from the colonies would cause the reductioa of 
two companies in each battalion. The consequence would be 
a diminished number of officers in both these branches of the 
service. It was not, however, intended to place them upon half 
pay, but to absorb them as vacancies ocourred. It would be 
necessary to have the usual first examination in May, but he 
could pot eay when the second would take place. 
1t has been decided in the House of Commons that His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge is not Commander-in-Chief, 
but Field Marshal Commanding io-Chief, as of course is written 
on every document correctly designating the Chief. Military 
men entertained no doubt either as to the title of the illustrious 
Duke, or as to his department being subservient to that of the 
War Office. There cannot, at the same time, be a question that 
the Secretary of War would consult with and be guided by the 

ipions of # practical military officer like the Field Marshal 

‘ommanding-in-Chief, but as a matter of course, in an event of 

difference of authority or opinion, the Secretary would be para- 
mount. A paper has just been 
issued showing the amounts included in the ermy estimates for 
military purposes ia the colonies, aod the probable repayment 
by the several colonies on the same account. ‘The grand total 
cost will be po less than £2,589,886, for the maintenance of 
34,798 troops, while the repayment to the British Exchequer 
will amount to only £352,000. Western Africa, of course, con- 
tributes nothing, although it costs over £80,000 a year, but the 
nature of the occupation of the settlements there sufficiently 
explains the fact. New Zealand, Bermuda, Canada, Newfound- 
land , Nova Scotia, and the West Indies are, however, in the same 
category. The military occupation of Canada alone wi'! impose 
upon the mother country a tax amounting to £304,497, Bermuda 
increasing that amount by £185,754, Nova Scotia by £184,343, 
New Zealand by £50,967, and the West Indies—i¢., the Baha- 
mas, Honduras, and Jamaica—by £146,329. The occupation of 

Malta by 5,989 troops costs £338,144, but there will be a repay- 

ment of £6 200. Gibraltar, which is garrisoned by 1 381 men, 

is set down at £276,315, but being a purely military possession, 
it, of courte, repays nothing. la the Windward and Leeward 

Islands there is a force of 1,490 men maintained at an expendi 

ture of £119,617, but there is to be a trifling repayment amount- 

ing to some £4,000. The Australian colonies, flourishing as they 
ate said to be, cost more than double their contribution to the 

Exchequer, the total charge being £92 603, and the total repay- 





















































ment £44,000. The Cape of Good Hope costs nearly a quarter 
of a million for military service, and reimburses the Exchequer 
to the amount of only £10,000 a year, but it is intimated that a 
made upoa the colony if the present force 
be maintained. The only profitable occupation, so far as regards 
the charges for military service, is that of Ceyloo, which, accord- 
ing to this document, actually pays back more than it receives, 


further demand will 


the estimated cost being £150,801, and the repayment £160,000 


We siwply give this item as we find it, without suggesting any 
——tThe Bavarian 
Minister of War has demanded from the Chamber a credit of 
4,500,000 florins for new breech loading rifles. In the course of 
his explanations he informed tbe bouse that the Dreyse eystem 








explanation 


(Prossian needle gun) had been rejected 


March 27 





The Volage is an iron plated vessel of the Alabama type, 
having great swiftness, but only carrying two or three power 
ful guns. The ceremony of christening was performed by Miss 
Reed, daughter of the Chief Constructor of the Navy, and the 
vessel received the approval and admiration of a large party 
of scientific men, A sister vesse] is to be launched in a few 
weeks, to be called the Active. The 
largest ironclad in the Austrian navy—the largest ship pro- 
bably ever launched in the Adriatic—has just been launched 
at Trieste. She is called the Lissa, The ship is built en- 
tirely of Austrian materials, and every detail of her machioery 
and armament will be Austrian. er length is 272 feet, 
breadth 45 feet, displacement 6,000 tons. Her engines are of 
1,000 horse power, and her armament «will be twelve 300 
pounder Krupp guns. When the shears were removed she 
glided smoothly and equably down a slightly inclined plane 
into the water, no hitch nor obstacle occurring anywhere. 
The enormous mass floated away as quietly as a pinnace. 
The Minister M. de Piener gnd Admiral Togethoff were pre- 
sent, and an immense concourse of people hailed with cheers 
the new accession to the national navyy.———————— 
There has been much of interest in the scientific world and 
otherwise lately about the famous Capt. Cook, and one of 
Her Majesty’s ships has recently placed a fine tablet to hia 
memory at Owbyee. It is interesting, too, at this very period, 
after a century’s interva), his chronometer is going and keep- 
ing good Greenwich time at the United Service Institution, 
to which it was presented by the late Admiral Sir T. Herbert, 
K.C.B. ——The British navy estimates 
have been published. The sum required for the service of 
the year is £9,996,641, and there is an actual net decrease, as 
compared with last year, of £957,357. In almost every depart- 
ment there is to be a diminution of expeaditure, some of the 
more considerable items being a decrease of £325,430 in steam 
machinery and ships building by ‘contrac; £137,558 in the 
dockyards and naval yards; of £91,336 in naval stores; of 
£55,000, miscellaneous services; and £13,660 in Admiralty 
ottice expenses. 











Hiscellanea, 


In connection with the Suez canal, it may be of interest to 
state that the total extraction of earth effected in connection 
with the canal works, amounted on January 15, to 57,027,085 
cubic metres; the extraction between December 15, 1868, 
and January 15, 1869, having comprised 1,827,894 cubic 
metres. The extraction atill remaining to be etfected was 
estimated at 17,085,045 cubic metres. The date fixed some 
lime since by M. de Lesseps for the opening of the canal was 
October 1, 1869; and at January 15, eight and a half months 
had still to elapse. Unless, however, the rate of progress 
which prevailed in December and January can be accelerat- 
ed, a postponement of at least one month in the date fixed 
for the opening of the canal would seem probable. The 
number of dredgers at work January 15 was 60, and the 
oumber of men employed was 8,092. 


The complete works of Hugh Miller are now being issued, 
in monthly volumes, by Mr. . P. Nimmo, of Edinburgh. 
In his early years Hugh Miller was a quarryman, earning 
bis bread by the sweat of his brow, with no more education 
than the knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic he 
had picked up, at the parish school; such was the native 
vigour of his character, and such the characteristic force of 
bis keen Scotch intellect, that he rose to the post of editor of 
the Witness, then one of the most influential E linburgh 
newspapers—mixed with the scientific celebrities of the 
Northern capital as their equal, obtained a justly merited re- 
putation as an able and eloquent writer, and took his stand 
as one of the apostles of geology. Aoyoue wishful to see the 
dry details of science invested with « fine poetical charm, let 
bim turn to Miller’s “ Oid Red Sandstone,” or “ Testimony 
ot the Rocks,” or “ Footprints of the Creator,” and he will 
find himself perusing a scientific treatise with as much in- 
terest as if it were a sensational romance. Miller, in fact, 
was 8 man of fine genius aud all he did, whether theological, 
geological, or descriptive, he did well. 


fhe Prince and Priocess of Wales will not, of course, 
leave Egypt without visitirg the Pyramids of Gizeh. A fine 
broad carriage road bas been made thither, and in strange 
juxtaposition to the marvellous monuments of antiquity 
their Royal Highnesses will find a pretty pavilion, specially 
erected for them. Thus, thanks to its no longer being in- 
cumbent to ride there on donkeyback, and thanks to the 
hospitable halting-place, which will prevent needless ex- 
posure to the sun, tife only really laborious portion of the ex- 
cursion will be the climbing up to the sammit of the great 
Pyramid. It will not be indifferent to those who have trod 
on this ground to learn that the house on the verge of the 
first Pyramid is to be handed over to posterity in the shape 
of an inn for travellers. The Prince aod Princess have in- 
timated to M. de Lesseps their intention ot visitirg, under his 
guidance, the famous Isthmus of Suez Canal. Travelling is 
now-a-days comparatively casy there. The Princess will 
have carriages at her disposal, and it will be at her option to 
make short stages, at all of which she finds comfortable 
quar'ers. 


There are now published in the United Kingdom 1378 
newspapers, distributed as follows :—England, London, 266; 
Provinces, 779; Wales, 51 ; Scotland, 136; Ireland, 131; 
British Isles, 15; total, 1,378. Of these there are 63 daily 
papers published in Eagiand, 1 in Wales, 11 in Scotland, 13 
in Ireland, and 1 ia British Isles. In 1859 there were pub- 
liebed in the United Kingdom 966 journals. Of these 43 
papers were issued daily, viz. :—30in England, 6 in Scotland, 
and 7 in Ireland ; but ia 1869 there are now established and 
circulated 1,378 papers, of which no less than 89 are issued 
daily, showing that the press of the country bas very greatly 
extended during the last ten years, and especially so in daily 
papers, the daily issues standing 89 against 43 in 1859. In 
addition, there are many periocicals which, though contain- 
ing news, are not properly newspapers. 


wher one of them arrives at the edifying conclusion that it 





The British troops in Canada are exeicised in snow shoes. 


Navy. 


One of a new class of war vessels for the 
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lauached recently at the Thames 





fron ‘Works; Blackwall 


“Prominent members” of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England, must find their time press heavily on their bands, 


would be well to have an ass slaughtered, dressed, and pre- 
pared for cooking. The story comes to us with so much de- 
tail that we cannot help repeating it. The donkey selected 
for the gastronomical experiment is about nine years of age, 
and was for some time subjected to light work, bat of late 
bas been “ living in clover” on the farm of Mr. Langton, at 
Trumpiogton, in the viciaity of Cambridge. It was duly 
fattened up, then butchered and dressed by Mr. Holden, a 
butcher, of Fitzroy-street, |? - The flesh after that 

ted ne dead weight of the 
and the carcase excited much 








where it was cut up,and distributed in joints to various 
college kitchens. These joints uliimately found their way to 
the bead tables of some of the chief colleges. Xenophon, in 
his “ Anabasis,” describes the wild ass as swifter of foot than 
the horse, and its flesh is like that of the red deer, but more 
tender. Paris experts say that the flesh of its humbler and 
more + ee brother is more delicate than and far superior 
to veal. 


A story is told of Lamartine that he possessed a very fine 
Arab borse, of which he was extremely fond, and that an ac- 
quaintance said one day that he was commissioned to offer a 
large price for the anima]. The poet refused to sell the horse, 
and on returning home encountered a friend, who told him 
he was in terrible distress for want of a sum of money, naming 
the precise amount which had been offered for the horse. 
Lamartine thereupon sold the horse and gave the price to his 
friend. A day or two afterwards he asked the purchaser as 
to the welfare of his horse, and received in reply the intelli- 
gence that the real purchaser was the very man who had re- 
ceived the money, and had thus been made a present of the 
horse. The incident illustrates the simple generosity of his 
nature. 


Hitherto it has been compulsory in France for working 
men to have, what are called, /orets—littie books in which 
their employers record the dates at which they enter and 
leave their service, and other particulars. The men have 
long complained of these liorets as a mark of servitude in- 
compatible with the “equality” French laws proclaim, and 
the Government submitted to the Council of State a Bill for 
abolishing them. The Council, not however without consid- 
erable hesitation, bas just accepted the Bill, but with some 
reserves with respect to the workers in silk in Lyons ; and it 
will, doubtless, be carried through both Chambers. 


A story was told by Lord Shaftesbury, ata ragged school 
meeting in Sheffield, very recently, which carries with it the 
best of all morais—‘hat of the essential goodness of human 
nature, even under the worst conditions, and the readiness 
with which even violent and depraved persons respond to 
unaffected kindness and sympathy. He said that young 
ladies would be surprised to find with what respect they 
would be treated by the forlorn class if they would go 
amongst them with a view to education:—“In one of the 
worst parts of London,’’ he said, “ there was an institution 
which he visited. In one room he found about thirty-five 
men listening to the teachings of the daughter of a small 
shopkeeper io the neighbourhood. She was one of the pret- 
tiest women he ever saw in his life. He noticed that there 
was no One present but the young woman with those rough 
men, and he said to the superintendent, * Arc you not afrsii 
to leave my dear little friend alone with all those men? He 
replied,‘Il am.’ Then why don’t you go to her? ‘ You 
mistake my fear. Iam not afraid of their doing her any 
harm. They love her so much that they would lick the 
ground on which she walks; but I am afraid some person 
may step in, and, not being under authority, or knowing the 
manners of the place, may say something impertinent to 
her, and ifhe did he would not leave the place alive.” We 
thoroughly believe that, and it is one of the most beautiful 
and touching facts in the sad history of ignorance, poverty, 
and crime. A trusting and kind-natured woman, going 
about doing good, will often curb a mob of ruffians who 
would give the police the greatest trouble. So willa kind 
and uopretentious man, but not in the same degree. There 
is something about the grace and graciousness of women 
which soltens the roughest hearts. Mrs. Fry and other fe- 
male prison reformers have experienced this, and it is a fact 
whicl: throws a ray of light into the darkest places of the 
buman heart. Even the beauty of Lord Shaftesbury’s young 
friend may have had something to do with tre effect. It is 
a fine old Platonic doctrine that beauty isa sacred and an 
awlul thing. 


The Fiying Foam lately arrived at Calcutta with drafts otf 
troops tor several of Her Majesty's regiments in Bengal presi- 
dency. Sometime during the age vut the master of the 
ship as well as the military officers in charge of the troops 
were rather astonished to learn that there were on board two 
stowaways who till then had remained undetected. The 
two stowaways in question turned out to be two good-looking 
young Eoglish girls—one aged 16, the other 17—who hagevi- 
dently been “stowed away,” witb, it is needless to say, their 
own consent by some of tue soldiers when the Flying Foam 
was about to leave. There was, however, notbiag to be done 
under the circumstances but to see that the girls were pro- 
perly cared for during the remainder of the voyage. On the 
arriva! of the Flying Foam in Calcutta the stowaways were 
not detained, but appear of their own accord to bave tol!owed 
the troops into barracks in Fort William. Their presence 
there was, to be sure, brought to the notice of the fort staff, 
but as the latter did not desire to turn them out on the streets 
ot Calcutta, and as their conduct had been reported good, it 
was properly resolved to allow things to take their own 
course fora little time. The two yocng women have conse- 
quently, we believe, berths 1u the verandah of the barracks, 
and it is suggested that before leaving England they were 
married to two soldiers who have not yet had permission to 
marry. 


About thirty years ago, Bernard Tauchnitz, an intelligent 
Leipzic. bookseller, conceived the idea that a good business 
migbt be done on the Continent if he published a series of 
English works in acheap and convenientform. A' that time 
Eoglish books were only to be found in the hands of the rich 
or learned. All the educated classes could resd English, bu: 
could only get good books in the expensive form then ia 
vogue. Tauchnitz determined to bring out a series of first- 
class English books, and set to work by reprinting Scott, 
Dickens, Bulwer, and all the best English copyright works. 
He, however, remitted a sum of money to every author whose 
works he printed—the sum in those days was small, but he 
need not have paid anything. The plan was a great success. 
German readers found that English books couid be had as 
cheaply as those by German authors, and buyers were found 
in Russia, Turkey, France, Spain, and, in fact, all over the 
Continent. Presently came the loternational Copyright Act, 
and as Tauchnitz couid now obtain protection for his pur- 
chases, he raised the price paid to English authors, and bis 
library rapidly increased. Trade is not considered disreputa- 
ble in Saxony, and the King ennobled Bernard Tauchni'z. 
After awhile it was considered an honour . popular writers 
to be included in the Baron’s Library of English Authors. 
The thousardth volume of the collection has just appeared. 
The Baron has ded in spreading English i:terature, and 
a taste for English books, all over the world, His editions 
have penetrated places where, but for him, no English book 
would ever have been seen; and when the history of English 
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PROBLEM, No. 1,054.—By Mr. Freeborough 
One of the competing Problems in the Paris Tourney. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 4 moves 





ART NOTES. 

The Spring Exhibition of the Art Association of Brooklyn, 
proved very attractive to the denizens of the City of Courches. 
It was held during the week in the Academy of Masic, and 
embraced two hundred and seventy-six pictures of varying 
degrees of merit. William and James M. Hart had fine Jand- 
scapes; also, Hubbard, Sontag, Shattuck, Williamson, Van 
Elten, Paul Weber, Vertunni, Smilie and others. There were 
several Sine genre pictures by William McEwen, Brandt, Lamb- 
dio, Thorpe and others. Fruits were represented by J. C. 
Piatt in peaches and strawberries, Flowers in fuchsias and 
violets by Miss Elder. De Haas and Davis had views illustra- 
tive of Long Island sea-shore scenery. 

An Art connoisseur, Mr. Bigelow, writes from Albany as 
follows respecting Mr. £. D. Palmer’s new work the “ Angel 
at the Sepulchre.” This statue is a sitting figure, heroic in 
size, and illustrating one of the most glorious truths of Chris- 
tianity~the resurrection. The following passage from the 
New Testament is the scriptural basis of the theme: “The 
angel of the Lord descended from heaven, and came and roll- 
ed back the stone from the door and sat upon it. His coun- 
tenance was like lightning and his raiment white as snow 
* * * Tknow that ye seek Jesus, which was crucified. He 
is not here, for he is risen, as he said.” The angel is a celes- 
tial man, sublime and awe-inspiring, and yet attractive in 
his spiritual beauty. He sits upon the stone in an attitude of 
perfect repose, suggestive of supernatural power. This per- 
fection of poise is itself a divine attribute. The face seems to 
irradiate the light of heaven, and to be instinct with a higher 
intelligence. The left hand is clutched, and rests upon the 
lower part of the thigh, while the - is extended on the 
corresponding knee—the legs naturally disposed, and the 
whole contour full of grace and variety. The drapery falls in 
harmonious folds, light, siry and simple, like our intui- 
tive conceptions of angelic robes. The whole figure is a con- 
summate expression of supernatural power. It ignores the 
ordinary indications of physical strength ; it rises above the 
majestic symbolism of the intellect, and gives a true type of 
spiritual being. This is a most difficult problem of art, but 
the sculptor has accomplished it. The features have great 
beauty united with masculine power. Tne eyes are wonder- 
ful, for in them is the assurance of immortality, In the grace- 
ful locks, combed only by celestial breezes, we have another 
sign of strength and dignity, which Homer gives so lavishly 
to Jupiter when he nods: “ The stamp of fate and sanction of 
a god.” The wings are turled, and while adding an ethereal 
beauty and grace to the figure, they are not regarded by the 
artist as constituting the divine credentials of an angel, bui 
are a concession to the popular idea of these celestial beings. 
This latest work of the sculptor, will be by many regarded as 
his best. It has not the sentiment, the dramatic force and 
beauty of his “White Captive;” it may lack the popular 
characteristics of bis “ Faith ;” it is without the subtle sym- 
bolism and ideal delicacy of his “ Morning,” but better than 
sll these, it embodies and fully expresses the ethereal triumph 
Of the coul. To one with any westhetic sense, it explains the 
ball-revealed mystery of immortality. 

_ Mr. Holman Hunt has been elected to the Society of 
Painters ia Water Colours. That Association waived, in 
favour of this distinguished artist, the usual course of electing 
members, and received him at once. It is, of course, not Mr. 
Hunt's intention to abandon painting in oil, or his former 
practice of exhibiting pictures which may be wroughtin that 
method; he will contribute water colour drawings to the 
Society's generally wealthy gatherings in London. 

Hiram Powers writes that he cannot find time to make a 
Visit to America, as it has been ramoured he intended to do 
this year. “‘Itis not an easy matter,” he says, “‘ to leave my 
studio, with twelve men engsged on marble, even for a month. 
They require constant watching, and I must keep them con- 
StanUy employed, or they will leave me and go elsewhere.” 

Mr. T. Buchennan Read, the poet and artist, whose studio 
is ia Rome, is painting, besides a portrait of Mr. Longfellow, 
One of the ex-Queen of Naples, and another of Genera! Sheri- 
Can on his famous biack charger. 

Signor Rosa bas commenced his Suaday archeological 
excursions in the environs of Rome, to which all strangers are 
gratuitously invited. The last one was along the Via Appia, 
exploring the site of the Porta Capena and the Regina Via- 
rum, as far as the 6th mile, and returting by the Valle Caffa- 
rella and the pretended toundation of Egeria. About one 
hundred gentlemen followed Signor Bosa in this promenade, 
aod derived as much insirucuion from his explanations as 
pleasure from the loveliness of the day and the beauty o! the 
spots visited. These excursions are to be continued through- 
out the spring, the rendezvous being posted up beforehand at 
Spithover’s library. 

Next August will be awarded, to the finest work of French 
art produced within the last five years, the Emperor’s prize of 


four thousand pounds. . The jury wil! consist of ten painters, 


ten sculptors, and ten architects. These members will be 
selected from the Academy of Fine Arts and the Imperial In- 
stitute of France. The prize will be awarded at a full meet- 
ing of the five academies. Félicien David's biennial prize of 
eight hundred pounds will be awarded at the same time to the 
Academy of Mora! and Political Science. 


The admirers of Gustave Doré are informed that he is 
engaged on a large picture representing Rossini on his 
deathbed. 


Mr. George C. Adams, sculptor, bas been commissioned by 
the City Lands Committee of the Corporation of the City of 
London to execute a marble bust of the late Lord Brougham 
for the Council Chamber at Guildhall. 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


DEALBRS IN U. 8S. BONDS. 
MEMBERS OF STOCK AND GOLD BXCHANGES. 
Issuk Bris oF EXCHANGE ON 
C.J. HAMBRO & SON—LONDON, 
B. MBETZLER 8. SOHN & CO. —FRANEFORT, 
JAMES W. TUCKER 4&4 OO.—PARIS, 


Anp Letrers oF CREDIT AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT 
EUROPE. 
3 Nassau Street. 


HOWES « MACY, 
BaNEERS, 
(The same as an Incorporated Bank.) 


No. 30 Wall Street, New York, 





Four PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 





PERSONS KEEPING ACCOUNTS may deposit and draw as 
they please, the same as with the City Banks, and will be allowed 
interest on their daily balances at four per cent. 

COLLECTIONS MADE on any part of the Union with imme. 
diate returns, at the lowest current rates of exchange. 

ORDERS FOR THE PURCHASE or sale of the various issues of 
Government Rai)road and other Stocks, Bonds and Gold, prompt- 
ly executed for the usual commission. 





BANKING HOUSE " 
or 


HENRY CLEwsS&Co, 


No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

Interest allowed on daily balances of Currency or Coin at mar- 
ket rate. 

Persons depositing with us may check- at sight, same as with 
City Banks. 

Advances made to dealers on Approved Collaterals on favour- 
able terms. 

Certificates of deposit issued bearing interest. 

Collections made everywhere promptly. 

United States Securities and Gold bought and sold 

State, City and other Loans negotiated. 





HARVEY Fisk, 


‘office of FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


Opposite U. 8. Sab Treasury 


4. 8. HATCH. 


. 4 ad c 

We receive the accounts of , Banks, 
Bankers, , Corporations, and 4 others, 
subject to check at sight, and allow 
interest on balances.,: We make collec- 
tionsonall points in the United States 
and Canada, and issue Certificates of 
Deposit available in all parts of the 
Union. 

We buy and sell, at current rates, all 
classes of Government Securities, and 
the Bonds of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company; also Gold and Silver 
coin and Gold coupons. 

We buy and sell at the Stock Exchange 
miscellaneous Stocks and Bonds, on 
commission, for cash. 

We offer also the United States Six- 
per-cent. Thirty Year Currency Bonds, 
issued in aid of the Pacific Railroad, 
which are widely esteemed by moneyed 
corporations, as the longest Six-per- 
cent. Government Bond in the market. 

Communications and inquiries by 
Mail or Telegraph will receive attention. 


FISK & HATCH. 











BANKINC AND FINANCIAL. 





BANKING HOUSE OF 


JAY (OOKE&CO. 


No 20 Wall Street, cor. of Nassau St., N. Y. 


We buy and eell at the most liberal current prices, and keep 
on hand a full supply of 


GOVERNMENT BONDS OF ALL ISSUBS, 
nd execute orders for purchase and sale of 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 
JAY COOKE & CO.¥3 





GIBSON, BEADLESTON & CO., 


BANKERS, 
50 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
STOCKS, BONDS," 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
ANv GOLD, 

Bought and Sold on the most favourable terms. 

INTEREST ALLOWED on deposits either in Currency or 
Gold, subject to check at sight. 

ADVANCES made on all Marketable Securities, 

CERTIFICATES of Deposit issued bearing Interest. 

COLLECTIONS made at all points of the Union and British 
Provinces. 

LOANS negotiated on Foreign and Domestic Produce in Store 


HaTcH.FooTE%ce 


BANEERS, 





AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No. 18 WALL 8ST.. 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 


IMPORTERS and Ormers furnished with GOLD at current 
rates. 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Oredit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
FisK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 

No. 6 Nassau Street, 

BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 

ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 

and give especial attention to the conversion ot 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1667, 
Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 


ing them for the new 5-20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 


Deposite received and collections made. 
FISK & HATOH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 


WM.R.UTLEY & CEO.W. DOUCHERTY 
BANEERS AND BROKERS, 
NO. 11 WALL 8TREET, NEW YORK. 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN GOLD AND BILVER, 
CENTRAL AND UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS, 
SOUTHERN STOCKS, BONDS AND BANK NOTES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
SPECIALITY. 

STATE, CITY, AND RAILKOAD BONDS, 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD GOLD BONDS, 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD GOLD BONDS, 
CALIFORNIA PACIFIC KAILROAD GOLD BONDS, 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD GOLD BONDS, 
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NATIONAL 


THE ALBION 


THE NATIONAL 
LiFE INSURANCE Co, 


OF NEW YORK 


No. 212 Mroadway), 
i Corner of Fulton et., 
4 (KNOX BUILDING.) 
‘ASSETS, - - = $390,000 00 
| Dividend, January 1, 1868, 
} FIFTY PER CENT. 
| Lite In-urance, 
i Anau ties, 
Eudowments. 
KDWARD A JONES, President, 


JONATHAN ©. HALBSEY, Vice-President 


JOHN A. MORTIMOKE, Secretary. 
HIRAM Bb. WHITE, M, D, Medical Examiner Residence, No. 5 
Green Avenue near Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn, At Utlice daily 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. |e" 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF THE 
OF HARTFORD. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. aneadinebind’ Meat 
WASHINGTON, D.C, . a 
—— CAPITAL, -------- - - - « $3,000,000. 
, d by Speciel Act of Congress. ssesiiaiin 
Chartere y eerie NEW YORM AGENCY, 
CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. NO. 62 WALL STREET 
PAID IN FULL. Assets Jan. 1, 1869, - - --- - - - + $6,150,981 71 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, 
To which al! general correspondence should be addressed 
OFFICERS: 

CLARENCE H. CLARK, President. 
JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Executive Committee 
HENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Secretary and Actuary 

This Company, Netional in its character, offers, by reason of its 
Large Capital, Low Rates of Premium, and New Tables, the most 
desirable means of Insuring Life yet presented to the public 

JAY COOKE’S& CO., 216 Broadway, New York., 

General Agents for New York Btate and Northern New Jersey 


MANAGERS. 
D. C. Whitman. 


J. U. 


Orvis. 


UNITED STATES TRUST 
COMPANY 


or NEW YORK 


NO. 49 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


This Company is a Legal Depository for Moneys paid into Court 
and is authorized to act as cuardianfor receiver of estates. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
For a period of one year or longer.. .5 per cent. 


TT ett y  * a 


Payable on 5 days’ notice. 


Desposits may be made and withdrawn at any time, and will be 
entitled to interest tor the whole time they may remain with the 
Compsny. 

Executors, Adminisirators, or Trustees of Estates, and Females 
unaccustomed to the transaction of business, as well as Religioas 
and Benevolent Institutions, will tind this Cempany a convenient 
depository for money. 


TRUSTEES, 


JOHN A. T. STEWART, President. 
WILLIAM H, MACY, 
JOHN J. CISCO, 
PETEK COOPER, 
D. H. ARNOLD, 
ROYAL PHELPs, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JAMES RUYDAM, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
SHEPH ERD KNAPP, 
JOHN J. PHELPS, 
B. F. WHEELWRIGRT, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
DIN D, MORGAN, 
WILLIAM 


Vice-Ivesidents 


CLINTON GILBERT, 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR 
VANIEL D. LORD, 
EDWARD JONES, 
GEOKGE T. ADEE, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES LOW, 
CYRUS CURTIS88, 
SAML. NELSON, Cooperstown, | 
ERASTUS CORNING, Albany, | 
JAMES 8, SEYMOUR, Ashburn 
JOHN CASWELL 





DARROW, S« . 





Liabilities, $289,663 98. 
FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


Policies Issued Payable in GOLD when Desired 


5. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as Coughs, 
Colds, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, and Con- 
sumption 

Probably ne befor the whole history of medicine, has 
anything won so wideiy and so deeply upon the contidence of 
mankind, as this excellert medy for pulmouary complaints 
Through a long series of years, and amoug most of the races ot 
men it bas riseu higher and higher in their estimation, as it has 
become better known [ts unitorm character and power to cure 
the various aflections of the lungs and throat, have made it known 
as a reliable protector against them. While adapted to milder 
forme of disease and to young children, it is at the same time the 
most effectual remedy that can be given for incipient consump 
tion, and the dangerous affections of the throat and lungs. As a 
provision against sudden attacks of Crovur,it should be kept on 
hand in every family, and indeed as all are sometimes subject to 
colds and coughs, all should be provided with this antidote for 
them. 

Although settled Cossumprion is thought incurable, 
numbers of cases where the disease seemed settied, have been 
completely cured, and the patient restored to soand health by the 
CHERKY PECTORAI So complete is its mastery over the disor 


JAS 


ver iO 


still great 


ders of the Lungs and Throat, that the most obstinate of them 
ylelt to it. When nothing else — reach them, under the 
CHEKKY PECTORAL they subside and disappear 

SinGsKS and PUSLIC SPeakers tind great protection from it 


AsTuMa is always relieved and often wholly cured by it 

BRONCHITIS is generally cured by taking the Cuerky 
RAL in smal! and frequent doses. 

So generally are its virtues kuown that we need not publish the 
certificates of tm here, do more than assure the public that 
(ies are tully maintained. 

AYER’S AGUE CURE, 
For Fever and Ague, Intermittent Fever, Fever, Chill 
Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodical or Bilious Fe 


Pscto 


or 


ite qual 


ver, &c., and indeed all the affections which arise from 
mlarious, marsh, or miasmatic poisons. 
As its name implies, it does Cung, and does not fail. Contain 


ing neither Arsenic, Quinine, Bismuth, Zine, nor any other mine 
ral or poisonous substance whatever, it in nowise injures any 
patient. The number and importance of its cures in the ague 
districts, are literally beyond account, and we believe without a 
parallel in the history of Ague medicine. Our pride is gratified 
by the acknowledgments we receive ot the radical cures effected 


otber remedies Lad wholly failed. 
ier resident in, Or travelling through 


protected by taking the AGUE CURE 


aud where 


rset 


in obstinate 
Unacciimated pr 
wiasinatic localities, will 
daily 
For Liven Comrp.aints, aris 
is an excellent remedy, sumulating 


Cases, 


ng from terpidity of the Liver, it 
the Liver into healthy ac- 


tivity 
For Bilious Disorders and Liver Complaints, it is an excellent 
remedy, producing wany truly remarkable cures, where other 


medicines bad failed 

Prepared by DR. J.C_.AYER & CO., Practical and 
Analytical Chemists, Lowell, Mass., 
And sold al! roand the world, 


GRAVES & PIER. 


COPPERSMITHS, 


276 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 
ALL KINDS ©F COPPERWORK FOR SUGAR 
HOUSES, DISTILLERIES, &c. 


IRON bk RONT! S 


DWELLINGS 


We are prepared to furnish and erect Iron Fronts for dwellings, 
equally handsome, | — 


to take the place of brick or brown stone; 
more durable, and much cheaper 


THE NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
Nos, 77 and S83 Liberty St. 





SAMUEL V. HERANG, 
JEWELER anv SILVER SMITH, 
tween 4th and 15th Sts, New York 
elry Repaired 
jin the store, [ree 


216 SIXTH AVENUE, be 


vl jaser Waits. 


barge, while the pure 


Watehes, Clocks and Jew- | 
Tar" All Goods parchas: a here will be Engrave a! 
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“ALBIC IN. 


Politics 
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THE > 


A Weekly Journal of Literature, Art, 


y 


News, published every Saturday morning, at: Row 
City of New York. 


NEW PREMIUM STEEL ENGRAVINGS FOR 1869. 





Each annual subscriber to the ALBION, paying iu advance, will 
be presented gratuitously with a copy of alarge and splendid 
steel engraving of Sir Etwia Landseer’s picture, entitled 

“THE FOREtSTER’S FPavwin.s,” 
size 28 x 36 inches; alsu a steel engraving of H. RK. H. the 
Prince of Wales, engraved trom a photograph, by Brady, in 
1860, by J. C. Buttre, size 91g X lJ inches. These engravings will 
j be forwarded by mail, post paid, to each subscriber, old or pew 
|immediately on reeeipt of the amount of a year’s subscription 
to the ALBion, in advance. Those preferring any of the 


old ALBION engravings, are privileged to make their selection 


fromthe number instead of taking the new ones. Subscribers in 
remitting must name the engravings they want, of which the 
following is a list,—one in addition to the Prince of Wales being 
given to each subscriber: 
CuaLon's QUEEN VICTORIA 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 
AtLan’s BIR WALTER SCOTT, 
SruartT’s WASHINGTON, 
MARTHA, WIFE OF WASHINGTON. 
Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLID, 
Kniout’s LURD NELSON, 
Buckisr’s 8T PAUL'S, LONDON, 
Portrait op GENL. HAVELOCK 
Hexxine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPENKA NU! ¥ 
THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stantield’s Picture, 
Wanpssrorpe’s MARY QUEEN OF SOUTS, 
Lanpsgzer’s KETURN FROM HAWKING. 
Lanpszer’s DIGNITY -_ IMPUDENLUF, 
Lanpsegsk’s DEER PA’ 
WANDESFORDE’S FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
WILKINS’ La eg 4 nn WORLD, 
Veen s DR. KANE. 
THE FIRST TRIAL BY aU RY. 
THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an origiaa! diswir nade 
for the ALBION. 
“ GUE88 MY NAME.” 
MERCY’'S DREAM. 
WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE. 
GENERAL GRANT AND FAMILY. 
For terms of subscription, etc., sce first page. 
Remittances to ensure safety should be made by Post Ottice 


order, bank draft, certificate of deposit, or check drawn to the 
order of the Proprietor of the ALBIon. Where none « 
be procured, sepd the money, BUT ALWAYs IN 4 REGISTERED 
Letrex. The registratioa fee bas been reduced to Fifteen Cents, 
and the present registration system has been found by the postal 
authorities to be virtually an absolute protection against lusses 


ft these can 


by mail. ALL Postmasteré are obliged to register letters when 
ever requested to do 60. 
The Albion will be sent to subscribers until explicitly ordered 


to be discontinued, and until payment of all arrears has beer 


made, Subscribers will observe that the subscription is payable 
in advance, and they will please note when their term of sub 
scription expires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 


from the office. 

Subscribers will be supplied with elegant patent files for holding 
the ALBION for one year between cloth bound covers, at #2 cact 
postage paid; without postage, $1 50 

Tus ALBION is served by carriers at the residences of sub 
scribers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn free of charg: 

On the 19th of Novem er, the former proprietors of this j 
nal parted with their entire interest in it, including all debts dur 
to the establishment of whatsoever kind. Subscribers aad othe 
indebted to the Albion will please take notice of this fact, and 
remit to the present proprietor without further notice. 

All communications should be addressed 

K. CORNWALLIS 
ALBION UF FICE, 
39 Park Kow, New York 


ur 


Brapch Office—11 Broad Street. 








The Highest Cash Prices 


PAID FOR 
OLD NEWSPAPERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OLD PAMPHLETS of every kind 
OLD BLANK-BOOKS AND LEDGERS that 
written full ; 
and all kinds of WASTE PAPER from Bankers, 
lasurance Companies, Brokers, Patent-Med- 
cine Depots, ting-Offices, Book bind - 
ers, Public and Private Libraries, 
Hotels, Steamboats, Railre 
see = , ageees 


JON 'C C. Sto KWELI, 
5 Ann street, N. Y. 


C. A. SCHINDLER, 


ar 


200 MERCER ST., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N.Y 
CABINET FUXNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
Superior Parlor, Libra‘y, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture 


Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed 
ding, Paper-Hanging, doc. Interior Decorations in General. 
Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 
ESTABLIsaED 1549. 


REMOVAL. 
>) PARR 


JA H, 
SHIRT MANUPFA Cre "st Bi at 
AND DBALER IN 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 
Has Removed his Business from No. 323 Canal 8t., 
TO THE LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, 
Ne. 359 CANAL STREET, 
One Door West of Wooster Street. 
we FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 





NFORMATION I8 DESIRED, AND WILL BE LIBERALLY 
paid for, respecting James Henry Cook, who left Birming- 
bam, England, for Canada, in the spring of 1864, and who has 
not since been heard of by his relatives. The said Cook has be- 
jcome entitled to a reversionary interest in certain property in 
| Lancashire, owing to the death of his mother, and if living he is 
| requested to communicate with 
K. CORNWALLIS, 
Counsellor at Law, 
11 Broad street, New York, 
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OCEAN ‘STEAMSHIPS. 


- —— 


TSS BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 


iIBENIA..... -leaves New York.... Wednesday, March 51. 
CUBA. leaves New York.... Saturday, - April + 
BUOTIA -leaves New York.... Wednesday, April 7 


{ + ,ALASIAN leaves New York. ...Wednesday, April | 4. 
a\ leaves New York....Wednesday,. April 
leaves New York.... Wednesday, March .5 





Passag > Money Payable in Gold. 

Uhbiel Uabin Passage $150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... 
TO PARIS. 

Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 


$50 


No Steerage Passengers carried. 


The owners of these ships 
Valuables unless Bills of 
signed therefor. 

Phrough Bills of 
werp, and othe 


will not be accountable tor Specte or 
ling, baving the value expreased, are 


ading given for Belfast, Glasgow, Havre, 
yris on the ontipent, 


Ant 
and tor Mediterranean 


ports 











STEAM To LIVER POOL, 


\ CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 

’ 

i Frow Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY 
MINNESOTA, 2.5 tons. ..-March 31 at 8 A.M 
NEVADA 125 tous April 7, atl P.M. 
CULORADO, — 3,05 tons........ April 14, ati AM. 
NEBRASKA 3,592 toms ..... April 21, atl P.M 
MANHATTAN, 2,{65 Lons.... -April 28, at 4 P.M. 

Cabin Passage . [Gold]. .$80 
Eteerage.. Currency]. $50 


& 1ands 


tate Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway 


loo 


For freight or cabin passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GULON, No 71 Wall &t 


TEAM TO GLASGOW AND LONDONDERRY. 
THE ANCHOR LINE 
built passenger steamers are 
EVERY SATURDAY, 
from pier 20 North river, at 12 o’clock noon 


) 


Favorite Clyde intended to sail 


COLUMBIA ..Mar.27 CALEDONIA 7 April li 
J) 2 aaa April 3 BRITANNIA.... April 24 
BIER co ccvvescoccoess April 10 LOWA. May 1 


Rates ot passage, payable in currency :— 
























PRACTICAL WORKERS 
IN WOOD, > “or METAL, 
For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
SPECIALTIES, 

COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDEK 
8, &., 

MEMORIAL sb megs RE, TABLETS, 
G., XC., 


59 Carmine Street, New York, 
{6th Ave. cars pass the door, } 
'N B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 


R. & H. DESSOIR, 
CABINET MAKERS AND 


DECORATORS 











For Vreight or Passage, apply to Cabins to Liverpool, Glasgow - Derry, # oe ine on 5. 7 niversity Place. near Union Square, 
’ Excursion tickets, good for twelve months, #1¢t ew re . 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. Stee mane to Glaagow or Derry, $30; intermediate, $55. Designs apd Estimates furnished for Pier and Mantel Glasses, 
-» . . * 7 se Prepaid certificates from these ports, $37. Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and allk nds of Decorative and 
~ TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN] passengers booked to and from Hamburg, Havre, Rotterdam, | Plain furniture. 
.) (IngLanp). The lnman Line, under contract with the United | antwerp, &c., at very low rates. | -——_—. - 4 7 cee 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails Drafts issued, payable at apy bank in Great Britain or Ireland, | JOH WN SLATER, 
EVERY ALTERNATE TUBSDAY For further information, apply on the Steamers, foot of Dsy (LATE OF NO, 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
’ Street, or at the Company’s Offices 6 Bowling Green, N. | 2 » 
From Pier 45, North River. ' ot FASHIONAMLE 
RATES OF PASSAGE ILLIAM TOWER | BoOoT MAHER, 
BY THB MAIL STBAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, ‘ 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLB IN CURRENCY. PLUMBER AND, wG AS, FITTER, Ne, 290 BROADWAY, 
Fike? CaBIN xhpeneaoee 100 OO | SrumRaGsB.............. if . > .e : r 
Do. = to London.. — 00 Do. . to London...... 40 Bet. Blee m... r “t Be — BTW YORK. N. E, Cornet Reade Street, NEW YORK, 
vO w Paris -115 00 Do. to Paris. .. ai Makes to order and keeps ou hand a fine assortment of Boots 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STBAMBR, VIA HALIFaX JOHN GILMORE, and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English 
RST CABIN STEBRAGE. Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling | Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball bhoes, at reason 
I able in Gold Pa ple } ‘ L p 
etpo "iin . - spi) were = ee $30 Trunks and Bags, Satchels, conn — able prices. 7. 
lalifax, s | Halifax...... sdieiein'ats 15 NO. 92 SIXTH AVEN YOUR CUSTOY SOLICITED BY 
st. John’s N. F, 1 gr, St. John’s N. F. L a9 One door below Clinton Place and hy Bie FRANCIS & LOUTRHREL, 
y Branch Steamer, § by Branch Steamer, | * . > io. 4 
a 2 A Stationers, Printers, and Bookbinders, No, 4 Marpun Lass 
P wena > aoe forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., F R AN K BIR D Orders receive prompt attention, We svyply everything in oar 
Tickets can be bought here at moderate rates by persons v z Vi", line 
nding for their friends. HOUSE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE THE 
For lurther information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G. DALK, Agent, 15 Broadway, New York P A I N T E R WISE MEN OF THE LAND 
he Divine, th *hysician, the Judge 
NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. oii Sie AVENUE The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 
WTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW NEW YORK, USE DAILY, 
A so, 2 cal! ting at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of thie Between 37th and 38th Streets, IN THEIR OWN HOMES & RECOMMEND 
pe, consisting of the . 
FRAN( k. os ..Capt. Grace........ 3,512 tons. — e To all invalids and Sufferers 
Bnet aee. S Capt Some ae “ CHs. FRANEKE, From 
[ Q Ev cccetseud Capt. GiOKAD. .o60 6 -63,517 ” : owe: > ‘ M le 
HELVETIA... -...Capt, Cutting. ..... ” FRENCH wath eta Bana pe ane RE Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Heart- 
ERIN.... .-.Capt, Webster... a « FINISHING a <a | burn, Indigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Complaints, Gout 
DENM ae ...Capt. Thomson.........3 bad ai 1 AVE. | and Rheumatic Aflections 
PENNSYLVANIA. ....Capt. Hall...............2 “ 58 DIV anon STRERT, 362 EIG H AVE., pear 3¥%th Street, 
VIRGINIA...... Cant Thomas “ » BLEECKER STREET, near re NATURE'S OWN 
e > . ts WoRKS 613 46TH STREET, NEW YOR 
aves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. aaane of eve nod description, in large or small quantities, dyed, | CREAT AND COOD REMEDY. 
Lhe size of all these Steamsbips admits of very spacious State finished, and restored in the best style. 
Koums, Opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations - — | 9 ‘ 
ad tare are unsurpassed, and the rates lower than any other line. JOHN Mek EN N A Ne | TAR RANT S 
Ane xpe rienced Surgeon on each ship, tree of charge. Tickets Marbleweorks . iis 
are issued im this country to parties wis hing to prepay the pas- 1519 BROADWAY N Y a ek ee T 
ce of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown ( reland} for Between '4th and 55th Btreets. ELTz E A FRIE 
t di syable here in r urrency vy : ; Formerly of 641 Hudson Street. R P 
i raits issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, ke > 
syable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland. ™ 7 | T 
Vassage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— = EGBERE WE O8.0.8, . a6 tee 
CABIN, $100 and $75 Currency ; STEERAGE, €30, Currency _ CARPENTER AND BUILDER, | BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MERICING 
For treight or Cabin passage apply at the 0 WEST 20TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, New York. - 
k y FFICES UF THE Com- , : 
any, 69 Broadway. Stores and Houses neatly fitted up, and all kindé of Jobbing Ever offrred to the people for the above classs of diseases 
a done with neatness and dispateh The nureing babe, ite brothers and sisters, its parents and 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. rand parents, will all find this pleasant remedy wel! adapted for 
TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION ntamutace A, COLEMAN, ine te 
. MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
AND FOREIGN BXCHANGE OFFICE Manatacturer of Sine Saceam, Harness, ; 
, Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. TARRANT & CO 
“6 SOU FIL STREET, New Work, 1,252 BROADWAY, New York, [ Between 31st and 82nd Bts.) | " 
—— 278 Greeuwich and 100 Warren Sts, N. y 
\SSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND . ' 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY, J. = ae » dod v4 H, ew For Bae oy all Drnggista. 
Sy Pirst-Cl s ee ELLUC’S KAU ANGELIQUE, 
<:. haune HE hy 2 pda MEBRALDEIC CHASER. [rite bust AND Most rte TOOTH-WASH fo: 
LO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, Crests, Coats of Arms, Garters, Bitt Bosses, Solid Cut Monagram | CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUT waaay the TEETH. 
Ki Ak BAILING Packsts WReEk Ly Letters, Rosettes, Tug Spots, Fronts, &c., Hames, Terrets, &c. | and STRENGTHENING the GUMB, and giving a SWEET FRA 
Gilt and Burnished in the best manner. GRANCE to the Breath. 
KAFTS tor 4 aud Upwards, available jn any part of Great | No. 17 MERCER STREET, near Bleecker St. [Rear], New York} Prepared only by 
Britaia and Lreland at the lowest rates. | DELLUC & co. 
NORTH CERMAN L ° OLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT.—ITS ANTI-INFLAMMATORY | PHARMACEUTICAL ( HEME 1 
L PROPERTIES —Above all other external applications, tnis ‘ ‘ 
YD. Ointment is the antagonist of irritation. Diseased action cannot No. 635 Broadway. New York, 
STBAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, | long ¢o on in the ulcer ated limb to which it is applied. It nenu- | CAUTION, 
via SOUTHAMPTON tralizes the poison of an angry sore as surely as an alkaliquenches| Being desirous of protecting our custémers and 
: the fiery principle of a powerful acid. This is not hypothesis: azainet a pew and dangerous imitation offer: a ¢ 7 the publie 
‘he SCKEW STSaMeks OF THY NORTH GERMAN LLOYD run | it is history—a fact from the current record of fifty years obser- . ve em under a 
-cularly between New York, Bremen, and Sou ton, H e. Sold by all Druggists. similar name, we would request them to closely observe that they 
iz the United States Mail. thamp carry- | vation and experienc vy ie a4 get DELL Cc S EAU ANGELIQUE. 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
PROM SOUTMAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORKM,- EVERY THURSDAY. 
rrice of —— os mm New Yorke To BREMEN, LONDON, 
havkg, and SOUTHAMPTON—First Cabin, $120; Second Cabin. x ‘ ~ 
72; Steerage, $35. From BREMEN to New Youx— First Ca- PERSONS NOTIFIED. 
n, $120, Second Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. Price of passage 
; ya e in Kold. DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notitics his patients, and the large number of afflicted persons who have 
- aes youn Is take freight to London and Hull, for which'| called at his office during his absence, anxious to receive the aid of his experience, that he has returned from his professional visit 
gb bills of ladiag are signed to Havana, and will be prepared to reccive. them at his office, No. 697 Broadway. DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the-only 
experience d surgeon is attached to each vessel. éstablished secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES for Hernia or Rupture in its varied formé att -etages, in persons 
ill ietters must pass through the Post office of every age, without to the duration of the disease. Dr. Sherman is the founder of the: ** Morado Grande,”. Havana, 
a . : : i sn . Cuba, established seve years since for the treatment,.by bis method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 
cay No Kills of Lading but those of the Company will be 
ene 


Mills of Lading will ; 
“ied af the Custom 
a 


eet 


Hi 


ouse. 
“es. For freight or passage apply to 
OPLRICHS & Oo. f% Broad Street. 


2sitively not be delivered before goods are 


..cle taken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen at the 


periodical visits. 
of two postage stamps. 





DAVID MURRAY, 
PLATER, LOCKSMITH, BELL-HANGER, AND 
_ GENEKAL JOBBER, 

H AVENUE, between 36th and 37th &t: 
r Gongs aad Speaking Pipe ss, pat up pr 
i city and count 


ILVER 
~ Sry 


' 
Lar 


» New York. 
aptly and ip 









from the good result of bis personal attention, the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his puy 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ 


(BETWEEN 


Wholesale Furniture Manufacturer, offers his entire stock of firet class C 
a Furniture at retail at manufacturers’ prices. 
EB to examine this stock before purchasing elsewhere. 

Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted, 


wpils, aw, 


ait bjs. 
Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, mailed on receipt 


STOCK 
AT RETAIL, 
WM. H. SCHAFFER, 
No. 6 Second Avenue, 
HOUSTON AND FIRST 8TREETS,) 


inet 


Parties in want of Furniture are i: \ ited 
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THE ALBION. 








Absolute ieee “Against I Loss by 
FIRE OR ROBBERY. 


SILVER-PLATE AND OTHER VALUABLES 
STORED and INSURED for any desired term, at a moderate 


charge, according to value and bulk, by the 
STUYVESANT 
SAFE DEPOSIT CO., 


Cornngr Sp AVENUE AND ‘TH Br., 
[Opposite Cooper Iustitute.} 
Packages called for if desired. Also, to let, 
SMALL SEPARATE SAFES, 


Under the exclusive control of Rentor, at $15 to $45 por one a 
for deposit of BONDS, VALU + ULE PAPERS ard JEWEL 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 





WHITE, MORRIS, & CO., 29 Wall St. 





KIDD, PEIRCE, & CO., 19 Broad St. 





LOUNSBERY & FANSHAWE, 8 Wall 8t. 
WM. & JOHN O'BRIEN, 58 Wall St 
_BARTON & ALLEN, 49 Broad St. 
-DZONDI, SPRINGER & CO.,21 Broad St 
__ MARX & CO., 18 Wall St. 


_ MORTON BLISS & CO., 30 Broad St, 
Cc. B. LEBARON, 25 Pine 8t., (Adjoining U. 8. Treasury.) 


JOHN BLOODGOOD & Co., 22 William St. 


WATERHOUSE PEARL & Co., 19 New Bt. 


ASHLEY, eee & WATSON, 52 Exchange place, 
. T. BONNER & | Co., 20 Broad St. 








The Vaults are Commod!vus, Perfectly Dry, and én = = 


Barglar aod Fire Proof. 


Ebenezer Beadleston, President. 
Elisha Brooks, Vice President, 
DANIEL F. Tripp, Secretary. 


B. L. SMYTH, 42 Broad St. 


es 


MAXWELL & CO., 48 Broad St. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


————_—S== 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
HAVE REMOVED 
TO 


52 BLEECKER STREET, 
Cormer of Mulberry Street, 
Where they have enlarged accommodations tor displaying their 
magnificent stock of 
OXFORD BIBLES, 


OXFORD PRAYER BOOKS. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL STOCK, 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


GREAT OFFER. —HORACE \ WATERS, N No. 481 Broadway, 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS and ORGAN 
of six first-class makers, at extremely LOW PRICES FOR CASH, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $20 monthly until 
paid. The same to let, and rent money | applied if purchased. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLACK’S. 


Proprietor and Manager............. MR. LESTER WALLACK. 
Doors open at 7}, to commence at 8 o'clock. 





Every evening, and until further notice, the successful Comedy 
f 


8CHOOL. 


~ GAS FIXTURES 


JOHN HORTON 4 CO., 





288 and 235 CANAL STREET, New York, 


Cor. Centre 8t., opposite Earles Hotel 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Gas Fixtures. Photographic De- 
signs sent by post to parties wishing to order. 


T GIMBREDE’s, 588 and 872 BROADW aY. WEDDING 
Cards—Unequalled, and prices extremely moderate. 
T GIMBREDE’S. REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF NOTE 
Paper and Envelopes [Colored Initials). One quire and 
pack only 75 cts., former wren Ll 00 
588 and 872 BROADWAY. 











WNINGS, CARPETS, GENERAL DELIVERY OF WED 
ding Cards, and Directing of Envelo 
nished by an experienced oe at GIM 
588 and 87. 


aR 
2 BROADWAY. 





x. L. c. R. 
JENKINS’ “ PURE SILVER POLISH” will RE-PLATE Cas- 
ns, Forks, “ Brass” Stair Rods, Door 
Contains no mercury 


tors, Candlesticks, 8 
Plates, &c., &c. ¢ from Pure Bilver. 
or acids. 50c. small, $1 large Bottles. Sent on receipt of price. 
Circulars free. 


GEORGE W. JENKINS AND CO, 
1380 Broadway, New York. 


References—Astor House, Metropolitan Hotel, and Delmonico’s. 





THE ARION PIANO FORTE 
Declared by the Ju at the Jate Fair of the American Institute 
held in Sept. and Oct., 1867, to be 
THE BEST — ON EXHIBITION, 


“Faso of a test trial, Ordered by the American Institute, with the 
er a —_—* at the Paris Exposition, was 


—~ ae PIANO KNOWN TO THEM. 
Free Circulars to all who send for them to 
MANNER & Co., 187 and 189 Bowery, New York 


and Invitations, fur- 
EDE's 


THe First Morteace Bonps of the Rockrorp Rock 
IsLAND AND Sr. Louis RarLroap Company, pay both the 
Principal and Seven per Cent. Interest—ist Feb. and ist 


Aug.—in GoLD corn, free of Government tax. 


A limited amount only of these Bonds may be had at 
par and accrued interest in currency, of H. H. Boopy, 
Treasurer, No. 12 Wall Street, or of Henry CLews and 


» Bankers, No. 32 Wall Street, New York. 


A DESIRABLE INVESTMENT. 








St. Louis, Vandalia and Terre Haute Railroad Company 
First Mortgage 7 per Cent. Bonds. 


TWELVE THOUSAND DOLLARS PER MILE GUaRAN- 
TEED BY 


The Terre Haute and Indianapolis Railroad Company, 

The Columbus, Chicago and Indiana Central Railway Company, 
The Pittsburg, "Cincinnati and 8t. Louis Railway Company, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, for sale by 


INVESTORS 
IN 


BROOKLYN REAL ESTATE 
Should not fail to make a 
PERSONAL EXAMINATION 
OF THE 
400 SPLENDID LOTS 
Situated in the 
Zist, Late 9th, Ward 
OF THE CITY OF BROOKLYN, 
To be Sold at Auction by 
JOHNSON & MILLER, 
Wirnovut Raserve, 
At 12 o'clock, on TUESDAY, March 30, at the Exchange Sales 
room, No, 111 Broadway [Trinity Building), New York. 
The Lots are ali Splendidly Situated on 
HALSEY, MACON, 
DECATUR, menoneues, AND 
a STS., 
HOPKINSON, SARATOGA 
ARD avn NEAR 
BROADWAY AND FULTON AVES. 
tar” EVERY LOT WILL BE SOLD ‘REGARDLESS OF 
PKiCE. THE SALE WILL BE THE MOST IMPORTANT OF 
ne le REAL ESTAPE THAT HAS TAKEN PLACETHIS 
Terms Liberal. Maps at the Offices of the Auctioneers, No. 2 
Nassau 8t., New York, and No. 157 Montague = ‘Brookiyn. 








JOHN C. 
MONUMENTS, 


MARBLE MANTELA, 
PUERAORE SERS RNB FLOOR Siti 


‘Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
Oae Door West of Broadway, New York. 





BOYLE 





J. Riick, 


Manufacturer and dealer io 








NEW YORK PIANO-FORTE CO., 
Nos. 340 and 442 SECOND AVENUE, 
Corner of 20th Street, New York 


H at LAINs D § LASS ? 
147 & 149 BAST TWENTY-SBOOND &T,, N. ¥. 
J. CAIRNS, ~ 


Manufacturer ot Mili 








ments, also Po) Fi d Trad and Dadees, r"no UNE 
80 Police, Fire an e Union es, No da ae. TRUN 
GRAND BIRERT. Between Mott and Elizabeth Ste New York |e? °° 





HARNESS and SADDLERY, WHIPS, BLANKETS, ROBES, 
VALISES,’ and BAGS. 
t. 26th and 27th Sts., New York. 





486 Sixth Avenue., 














PUBLISHERS, 


90, 92 & 94 Grand &t., N. Y., 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Devoted to Literature, Science, and Art 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL Wil! be devoted to popular current Litera- 
ture, an organ of advanced opinion with respect to all the 
great interests of society, of popular Science in ite best sense, and 
of Art. 


The department of Literature will embrace :— 


Fiction, in the form of both Serial Novels and Short Stories ; 
Essays upon Literary avd Social Topics ; 

Sketches of Travel and Adventure; 

Discussions upon Art, Books, and kindred themes ; 

Papers upon all the various subjects that pertain to the pursuits 
and recreations of the people, whether of town or country ; 
and 


Poems by our foremost poets. 


A distinctive feature wi)! be a fuller treatment of Science than 
is prevalent in popular journals. In this branch the Publishers 
have secured the services of the ablest and most authoritative 
thinkers, men who combine large and accurate knowledge with 
the power of clear and impressive statement. 


Education, in its various aspects, personal and public, at home, 
in the school, and in the college, in its principles as a science, and 
in its practice as an art, will receive the full consideration to which 
it is undeniably entitled. 


Tilustrations will form an important feature in the plan of the 
JovryaL. Each number will be accompanied by either an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT ON 80ME POPULAR THEME, 


A Steet ENGRAVING IN THE BEST STYLE OF THE ART, OR 
A LARGE CARTOON ENGRAVED oN Woop. 


Novelty, freshness, and continual change will be aimed at in 
this department. The Illustrations will usually be valuable as 
works of art; those on steel,and the Cartoors, consisting of 
views of American scenery, by our most distinguished painters, 
and illustrations of character and life, by our foremost draughts- 
men. They will be printed with extra care on separate sheets, 
and may be either bound im the volume at the close of the year, 
or framed to hang upon the wal). 

APPLETONS’ JOURNAL will alm to be vigorous, earnest, 
and capable ; valuable as an organ of thought, and pleasing to all 
the members of the household on account of its varied, sound, 
and entertaining literature. 

Arrangements have been made to secure original contributions 
from distinguished writers, both of Europe and America. 


In the first number will be commenced 
THE NEW STORY, 
By the Great French Writer, 
VICTOR HUGO, 
Under the general title of 


‘““THE MAN WHO LAUCHS,” 
Pert I.—THE SEA AND THE NIGHT, 
Part I—BY THE KING'S COMMAND, 


For which the French publishers paid the distinguished Author, 
300,000 francs. 


This novel has been in the author’s workshop for twenty 
years, the idea of it baving arisen in his mind contemporaneously 
with that of “ Les Miserables.” M. Hugo here tries his powers 
in a new field, that of English history aad English character, of 
which he bas been a student and observer during his Guernsey 
exile. 

Price 10 CENTS PER NUMBER, OR $4 00 PER ANNUM IN 
ADVANCE. 

For sale by all Newsmen. 

Terms for.clubs may be obtained of the Publishers. Specimen 
copies sent gratis upon application. 

The postage within the United States, for the Joumnat is 20 
cents a year, payable yearly, sem!-yearly, or quarterly, in advance, 
at the office where received. Subscriptions from Canada must 
be accompanied with 20 cents addition to prepay the United States 
postage. 

In remitting by mail, a post office order or draft, payable tothe 
order of D. Apriuton & Oo., is preferable to bank notes, as, if 
lost, the order or draft can be recovered without loss to the 
sender. In ordering the JovuRwaL, the name should be clearly 
given, with the post office, county, and State in full. 








